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DETROIT, THE CITY OF ROMANCE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 


By CHARLES Moore, 


Chairman, The National Commissian of Fine Arts. 


ETROIT is an old city, as American cities go. In point of time as well as 
D of population it comes next to Philadelphia. No city has a more romantic 
past. The region was discovered and its beauties made known to the 
world by the voyage of LaSalle, Tonti and Hennepin, in 1679, when they voyaged 
in the Griffin, the first merchant vessel on the Great Lakes. It was Saint 
Clara’s Day when they entered the beautiful lake which has ever since borne her 
name, thus giving to Detroit a patron saint corresponding to Saint Genevieve, 
who watches over Paris. 

In 1701, under a grant from Louis XIV, Cadillac founded a city. Shortly 
afterward came Madam Cadillac and Madam Tonti; and with their advent 
family life began in the great Northwest. Indeed it was the bravery and per- 
sistence of Madam Cadillac that saved the town when the enemies of her husband 
did their best to destroy it. 

Through a half century of vicissitudes Detroit continued to be the leading 
French fur-trade post in the Northwest. After Wolfe’s victory on the Plains of 
Abraham, Detroit was surrendered to the English, and the French officials 
retired to the Illinois country. During the supreme test between civilization 
and barbarism, as represented in the Pontiac War of 1763, Detroit alone stood 
out against Pontiac, the ablest Indian leader this country has ever known. 

These three themes, Discovery, Civilization, and Preservation, Mr. Gari 
Melchers has used for his decorations in Cass Gilbert’s new Public Library, a 
building which in itself represents the new spirit of Detroit. 

The Revolutionary War found and left Detroit the leading British post in the 

-Northwest,- but in the Treaty of Peace Benjamin Franklin drew the line of 
freedom through the Great Lakes and their connecting waters, and in 1793 
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General Anthony Wayne's victory over the Indians, at the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers, paved the way for Jay’s Treaty and final surrender of the Northwest 
posts by England in 1796. 

The French founders of Detroit are recalled by many family names that still 
persist in the Detroit City Directory. With the disappearance of the fur-trade 
and the growth in population of the western country, a generation of lumbermen 
trained in the forests of Maine and along the banks of the Merrimac in New 
Hampshire came into Michigan. The pine forests of Michigan yielded the wealth 
which built up Detroit. From these forests came the lumber which reconstructed 
the city of Chicago after the great fire. 

The lumbermen in turn were succeeded by the great car-builders who for 
several decades dominated the industries of the city. The car-builders in turn 
were succeeded by what has been slightingly termed “the gasoline aristocracy.” 
Today Detroit manufactures every type of automobiles from the sturdy world- 
ruling Ford, through the reliable middle-grade car, to the luxurious individualistic 
Packard. 

The old Indian town of Detroit was wiped out by the fire of 1805, which was 
coincident with the establishment of the United States government in the 
Territory of Michigan. One of the new rulers had his legislative apprenticeship 
in the seat of government at Washington and was acquainted with L’Enfant and 
his great plan for the National Capital. On the L’Enfant Plan of Washington, 
Judge Woodward based the new plan of the city of Detroit, with its focal points 
and its radiating avenues. Until the beginning of the present century, Detroit 
was essentially a city of three streets, along which trades held the center, as 
Woodward and Jefferson Avenues and Fort Street extended they were lined 
with imposing residences surrounded by lawns and gardens. 

The unprecedented growth of the city of late years has wiped out these tree- 
lined avenues and today the city is in that transition stage when “the largest 
office-building in the world,’ rises from a “blighted district.’’ This is but a 
transitory stage in the development of the city. 

Nothing can destroy the majestic river, in which Belle Isle, one of the three 
great island parks of the world, is set like a gem. Some day, sooner or later, the 
whole river from Lake St. Clair to Lake Erie will be treated as a water-park, and 
those islands which have not as yet come into public occupation will be reclaimed. 

Enough has been said to indicate clearly that Detroit has a galaxy of heroes,— 
romantic, picturesque, and capable of furnishing subjects of national importance 
to the painter and the sculptor. No city has larger possibilities and no city has 
greater wealth with which to realize those possibilities. 

The growth of civic consciousness in Detroit has not been rapid. Its founders 
and builders have rarely been philanthropists. The James Scott fountain, now be- 
ing executed by Cass Gilbert at the foot of Belle Isle at a cost of half a million 
dollars, marks the largest gift ever made for civic improvement. Shrady’s statue 
of General Alpheus Williams, Weinman’s statue of General Macomb, and the 
Alger Memorial by Daniel Chester French and Henry Bacon, are the outstanding 
works of out-of-door art in the city. Much, however, has been done through the 
community spirit. The purchase by a group of citizens of a site for an Art 
Museum in the very center of the city was followed by the location of the Public 
Library in such fashion as to create a center of Arts and Letters. 
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New Public Library—Just opened. One of the most magnificent libraries in the country. Cass Gilbert, 
Architect. 


THE LIBRARY 


By W. FRANCKLYN Paris 


“Un vaste et tendre apaisement’’— Verlaine. 


ism, when the popular idea of ‘‘Effi- 

ciency ”’ consists in filling every hour 
of the day with occupation that will 
yield “results,” and when “results”’ 
mean only effects collectible at the 
bank, it is both a joy and an encour- 
agement to behold such a center of 
commercialism asis Detroit turning long 
enough from the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles to buy hyacinths for its soul. 

The City of the Straits has just ex- 
pended several millions in the erection 
of a commercially non-productive 
building—a public library—and as a 
reward for this sacrifice on the altar 
of intellectualism and art, the Fates, 
in cooperation with one man, have 
given Detroit a library that surpasses 
in beauty and fragrance all the hya- 
cinths of this character ever grown in 
the municipal’gardens of this land of 
Positivism and Pelf. 
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Ti an age given over to Utilitarian- 


This is not giving faint praise, for 
there is a certain routine excellence 
about the best of our public libraries— 
an assurance that time honored effects 
will be duly made, a precision entirely 
safe and correct—but the Detroit li- 
brary has what a majority of the others 
lack. It has a soul. 

Feelingless or prosaic art is, prop- 
erly speaking, not fine art at all, and 
if “stone walls do not a prison make,”’ 
neither can they make a library, or a 
church. At most, they will make a 
warehouse for books, or a shelter for 
worshippers. Before you can breathe 
life into such an edifice, you must mix 
a little of your own emotion with the 
mortar, and this the architect of the 
Detroit library has done. 

When you learn that this architect 
is Cass Gilbert, own brother to Bra- 
mante and Michelangelo and _ first 
cousin to Brunelleschi and Palladio, 
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The Public Library. Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
Entrance Hall, showing ceiling decoration by W. F. Paris & F. J. Wiley, New York. 
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you marvel less at the harmony and 
grace, the joy and beauty that radiate 
from the Italian Renaissance edifice 
with which he has endowed the auto- 
mobile city. Mr. Gilbert is our lead- 
ing architect, but what mortal is there 
who can go on indefinitely doing great 
and glorious works and have each suc- 
ceeding one better than that which 
preceded it? 

Mr. Gilbert has other libraries to his 
credit, the New Haven Public Library 
and the St. Louis Public Library, and 
like everything that he does, they pos- 
sess character and great beauty, but 
this latest creation shows that the 
Muses smile on him with increasing 
favor and that his leadership is in no 
danger of being usurped. 

Mr. Gilbert himself does not speak 
of his achievements. The true artist 
is timid about his work and it embar- 
rasses him to be asked to discuss it. 
It is only when this or that full-fledged 
goose has produced his goose-egg that 
cackling and strutting are in evidence. 

Mr. Gilbert will tell you about 
libraries in general, but he will tell you 
nothing about /is libraries. He be- 
lieves that a library is not only a re- 
pository for books, but a symbol of the 
cultural life of the community. He 
believes that it should be housed in a 
building notable for its architectural 
expression and evocative of thought 
and perfect rythm. “It would be as 
improper,” he will tell you, “to house 
a library in a building that was ‘illit- 
erate’ in its architecture, as to fill it 
with books written in an illiterate 
manner. A library should create an 
environment of scholarship and refine- 
ment; it fails of its purpose as an 
educative factor if it is other than a 
beautiful building.”’ 

The Detroit Public Library is a 
‘beautiful building. 
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The site provided for it along Wood- 
ward Avenue, the city’s main thorough- 
fare, was ample enough to permit an 
approach of terraces and the setting 
back of the edifice far enough from the 
street to allow an ensemble view from 
the proper distance. The building is 
almost square (196 ft. by 219 ft.) and 
rises to a height of sixty feet, a “vaste 
et tendre apaisement”’ in white marble 
with a cornice crowned by a cheneau 
of néo-grec type executed in terra 
cotta of old ivory tone, backed with 
gold. 

The style is early Italian Renaissance 
of the period of Sangallo and Peruzzi, 
of Brunelleschi and Sansovino, when 
sentiment was not considered a weak- 
ness and skill of execution went hand 
in hand with elevation of thought. 

When Mr. Gilbert was invited to 
submit a design for the Detroit library 
he readily solved the problem of hori- 
zontal divisions, distribution of masses 
and the relativity and proportions of 
the various floors and rooms, but his 
inward eye viewed the facade vaguely 
and he set off for Italy to revive his 
memories of the Villa Papa Julio, the 
Villa Madama, the Farnesina Palace, 
the Loggia of Rafaelle, the Cancel- 
leria and the other flowers of architec- 
ture of that golden era scattered over 
the peninsula from Florence to Rome 
and from Venice to Siena. 

The characteristic of right perform- 
ance is a certain spontaneity, an un- 
consciousness. Having the-eye to see, 
the heart to feel, the artist must yet 
have the hand to draw and the voice 
to sing. Mr. Gilbert is well endowed 
with both hand and voice and his work 
is never lacking in personality. Of no 
living architect can it be said more 
truly that he creates and does not 
merely manufacture. He is big enough 
however to acknowledge his indebted- 
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ness to the torch bearers of the past and 
to sit at the feet of Rafaelle Sanzio and 
Michelangelo Buonarroti. 

To say therefore that the Detroit 
Public Library, without being in the 
least fashioned after the Vatican, or 
the villa Chigi, or San Lorenzo, yet 
gives forth the same perfume as these 
wonderful flowers of the Italian Re- 
naissance is not to take away the least 
particle of Mr. Gilbert’s credit. 

Like Rude’s statue of Marshal Ney, 
it is arrested motion, if the metaphor 
may be used in connection with a 
building. It is perfect rythm immobil- 
ized, a song in marble, the grace of 
movement without movement. You 
cannot get away from the idea of 
music and poetry as you gaze at this 
architectural symphony. 

There are four floors, although the 
facade only “accuses” three, the mez- 
zanine floor being lighted from wall 
openings in the side elevations only. 
The dominant horizontal division is the 
first floor which has a height of ceiling 
of twenty-five feet and provides the 
raison d’étre for the splendid succession 
of noble arches on three sides of the 
building. 

Along the facade, these arches are 
disposed in a group of seven, en suite, 
with two more detached and disposed, 
one oneither side, of the seven open bays. 

Flanking each arch is a noble Ionic 
pilaster of great purity of design rising 
the full twenty-five feet of the first 
floor. All twelve of these are sub- 
ordinated to the arches which they 
frame and accentuate the fine sweep of 
line of these openings. The central 
arches form a monumental loggia, or 
sheltered arcade, which strikes the eye 
with perfect expectedness and is yet the 
distinctive architectural feature of the 
facade. 

The ceiling of this loggia is gay with 


mosaic of rich coloring, a series of 
garlands and small medallions in which 
you catch the faint echo of an echo. 
It evokes a memory of the Roman ara- 
besques of the Loggia of Rafaelle and of 
the frescoes of the Sala del Cambio at 
Perugia. 

Mr. Gilbert was happy, in his search 
for an artist to interpret his conception 
of what this mosaic decoration should 
be, to find an Athenian of the Athen- 
ians, Frederick J. Wiley, who has de- 
signed, on the theme of Shakespeare’s 
Seven Ages of Man, a series of very 
lovely ornamental compositions, so 
delicate in tracery that they appear 
to be brush work and not the laborious 
assembling of thousands of multi- 
colored tesserae. 

The lower floor presents the peculi- 
arity of being lighted by eight rect- 
angular wall openings, which balance 
the vertical divisions of the upper 
floors, and six smaller openings that 
are in a measure dissimulated in order 
to give more massiveness and solidity | 
to what is the base and foundation of 
the structure. The small openings 
have the advantage of supplying just 
the right amount of light to the rooms 
from which they open. These rooms 
being relatively small must be lighted 
by a quiet natural light without glare, 
and large windows would not only 
have impaired the appearance of solid- 
ity of the base of the building, but 
would have drenched the interior with 
a light too fierce for restful reading. 

Mr. Gilbert here was confronted with 
a choice of difficulties. It is not easy 
to distribute along the same level and 
at irregular intervals eight large win- 
dows, almost square, and six small ones 
that are narrow and long. At first 
blush it would seem as if all feeling of 
symmetry must vanish under such an 
arrangement. The architect has 
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solved the problem by giving a deep 
recess to the large openings and almost 
no recess at all to the smaller windows, 
so that the larger wall openings alone 
stand out as architectural and struc- 
tural features, while the small win- 
dows assume a neutral character and 
appear as applied ornament. ‘The wall, 
thanks to this treatment, appears to be 
pierced in only eight places instead of 
fourteen. 

The care exercised in preserving the 
effect of strength is apparent in other 
parts of the facade. This showsa deep 
study of the third dimension, a grappling 
with the problems of proportions not 
only in height and width, but also in the 
depth back from thesurface. The thick- 
ness of the walls while not excessive is 
adequate to convey the idea of solidity 
and permanence. The cornice, the 
depth of the loggia, every exterior detail 
gives evidence of having been carefully 
considered as far as recessing and pro- 
jection are concerned. The result is a 
monument that is graceful without 
being frail and beautiful without being 
effeminate or decadent. 

Mr. Gilbert’s concern for proportion 
is shown also in his treatment of the 
topmost story which he has used as an 
intervening frieze between the delicate 
pilastering of the second story and the 
splendid cornice which dominates the 
entire structure. 

This upper story is pierced with nine 
wall openings to correspond with the 
nine arches of the lower floor, and is 
richly adorned with twelve sculptural 
panels in vertical alignment with the 
twelve pilasters of the main story. 
These panels are in low relief and por- 
tray the signs of the zodiac and their 
equivalents in ancient mythology. 
Although distant from the eye some 
. fifty feet or-more, this decoration is 
remarkable for its detail and for the 
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ornamental values obtained. It sets 
off the cornice without detracting from 
its importance in much the same man- 
ner as the balustraded terrace sets off 
the base of the edifice for which it 
serves as a plinth. 

The cornice itself shows great intel- 
lectual command of form and is a 
masterly combination of simplicity and 
homogeneity of plan with elegance and 
variety of detail. In it are harmony 
and light, serenity and grace, joy and 
beauty. Its perfect balance with the 
rest of the structure, the impeccability 
of its proportions reveal the architect’s 
complex talent, made of nature and art, 
of culture and instinct, of spontaneity 
and reflection. 

The world is full of noble edifices 
whose perfection has been marred by 
too scant or too massive a crown. It is 
here that an error in proportions shocks 
the eye with the greatest violence. 
Sometimes a -:w inches in height or in 
projection are eu.:‘gh to destroy the 
balance of the whole structure. 

The library of San Marco in Venice, 
to cite but one instance, fails to suggest 
the idea of unity of structure because of 
the balustrade and statues which crown 
the edifice and which are in balance 
with the story immediately below, but 
out of scale with the composition as a 
whole. The effect is produced of one 
structure superimposed upon another. 
A cornice which is well proportioned to 
the arcade or colonnade below must be 
on a scale related to the colonnade. On 
the other hand, after all is said and 
done, the cornice is the cornice of the 
entire building, and that which is 
adequate for the colonnade of a single 
story, is inadequate for the entire 
building, if for no other reason than 
that it is placed at a greater height. 

Sansovino’s library frankly accepts 
the proposition that it consists of two 
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Library. Cass Gilbert, Architect. 


Delivery Hall—One of nine painted windows by W. F. Paris & F. J. Wiley. 
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superimposed ‘“orders’”’ or arcades em- 
bellished with attached columns of 
practically equal importance. In its 
way it is one of the world’s most 
beautiful buildings, but the cornice is a 
discordant note in an otherwise perfect 
melody. 

In the Detroit library we have a very 
simple vertical composition consisting 
of a broad base constituting the first 
story and a single “order’’ of pilasters 
and arches forming the second story. 
A cornice which would have been ac- 
ceptable for the “order”’ of the second 
story only, would not have been 
adequate for the full height of the build- 
ing, and for this reason the “‘order’”’ of 
the second story is very skilfully sub- 
ordinated to a broad frieze and cornice 
which dominate the whole structure. 
In other words, you are made to feel 
that the cornice is the cornice of the 
entire edifice and not the cornice of only 
part of the structure. 


The fact that it does not overweigh 
the refined architecture of the second 
story is due to the interposition of the 


frieze. Imposed directly upon the 
pilasters and arches of the second story 
it would have crushed them and killed 
the rhythm and repose of the entire 
composition. 

The cornice is crowned by a cheneau 
executed in terra cotta of old ivory tone 
backed with gold. There is just 
enough contrast with the marble of the 
rest of the building to accentuate the 
richness of the design and to illuminate 
the crest of the monument as it out- 
lines itself against the blue or gray of 
the sky above. 

This touch of gold in the cornice, and 
the gay mosaic within the loggia, com- 
bine with the texture of the white 
marble to give to the exterior of the 
building a chromatic tone that adds 
not a little to the visual delight caused 
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by the perfect equilibrium of form and 
the classic simplicity of line evidenced 
in every part of this modern temple to 
Minerva. 

Done in granite, or in any other stone 
than marble, it would have looked 
severe and cold. As it is, it has a 
“complexion” that blushes with the 
setting sun and glows under the light of 
midday. Every changing light brings 
with it a new tint, gray when the day is 
gray, golden when the day is bright. 
In the evening you will find soft violet 
shadows, in the morning delicate pink 
will color the surface. You feel the 
penetration of light into the surface of 
marble as in no other material. Every 
angle, every moulding, not only reflects 
the sun but absorbs it, thus softening 
the glare and deepening the shadows. 

The applied decoration is laid on 
sparingly but wherever used, the con- 
tours have been very fully developed so 
that no matter how low the relief, the 
outline is very distinct and the feeling 
of depth very strong. This is particu- 
larly true of the carving in the loggia 
which is of the purest late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth century style and adorns 
the windows and the tympanum under 
them with a wealth of delicate décou- 
pure such as Donatello or Ghiberti 
might have chiseled. 

Wherever marble or bronze carry 
relief ornamentation, the eye is charmed 
with the purity of the design and the 
definiteness of line, the sharp and yet 
soft quality of every contour. It is no 
secret that Mr. Gilbert, and his talented 
pupil and associate, John R. Rockart, 
spent happy hours together composing 
this applied decoration and reviewing 
and amending the designs that were to 
be finally modeled by master hands. 

Originally it had been intended to 
center seven sculptured figures, one 
under each arch of the frontal colon- 
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nade, but it was decided that the simple 
openings were better unencumbered 
with statues. The value of the shadow 
cast by the unobstructed opening is 
much greater than the irregular broken 
shadow, partly on sculpture and partly 
retreating, would have been. The 
statues would have confused the facade 
and might also have impaired the 
natural lighting of the interior. 

The bronze doors that give entrance 
into the building deserve special men- 
tion. The motif is from a scheme by 
Donatello. It consists of ten panels in 
which are depicted five Roman and 
five Greek episodes touching upon 
Epic, Tragic and Lyric poetry, Phi- 
losophy and Comedy. This compo- 
sition is very simple and calls for but 
two figures to each panel. 

The subjects depicted are as follows: 


GREEK ROMAN 

. Aged Homer, as blind 2. Virgilreceiving honors 
bard reciting epic from the Emperor 
poetry. Augustus. 

. Reception of Aeschylus 4. Seneca teaching the 
at the court of Hiero, young Emperor Nero 
King of Sicily. (age 14). 

. Sappho teaching maid- 6. Horace reading his 
ens of her school. works to Maecenas. 

. Aristotle walking with 8. The baptism of Au- 
the young Alex- gustine by St. Am- 

brose. 

10. Terence reading his first 

play to Caecilius 
To have treated these panels after 

the manner of the famous doors of the 
Baptistry by Ghiberti would have 
added perhaps to their pictorial value, 
but it would certainly have spoiled the 
decorative effect. In the Baptistry 
doors, each panel pictures a biblical 
scene done with a profusion of detail 
and the whole is undoubtedly a work 
of art of the highest order. If you 
step away from the doors far enough 
to view them as part of the edifice 
however, you no longer see the beauty 
of this fine detail and the doors become 
every day doors without any par- 
ticular character. 


ander. 
. Aristophanes teaching 
the young actor. 


The Detroit Library doors on the 
contrary “carry” their decorative 
effect at a distance. ‘The relief is very 
low, scarcely half an inch below the 
surface, but the outline is sharp and 
very clearly defined and, because of the 
small number of personages, the design 
stands out as an ornament even after 
it has ceased to stand out as a picture. 

The white Vermont marble into 
which the doors are set is delicately 
carved and being from plaster models, 
modeled by the same sculptor who 
fashioned the bronze portals, the two 
harmonize perfectly. The carved 
heads in the rondels of the arched open- 
ings of the first floor are by the same 
hand. They portray eminent writers, 
poets, philosophers and scientists whose 
names are carved on the beltcourse of 
the first floor level. 

Before going into a description of the 
interior, it may not be amiss to say a 
word about the various considerations, 
other than esthetic, that the architect 
planning a library must have in mind. 

A public library is primarily a work- 
ing organization and it is incumbent 
upon its designer to plan its subdivi- 
sions so as to afford the greatest con- 
venience to both the patrons of the 
library and to its operatives. To 
quote Mr. Gilbert himself, “a library 
should not be condemned because 
it is merely beautiful, nor praised 
because it is only conveniently planned. 
It should have both convenience and 
beauty, and both are possible.” 

A library, considered from the stand- 
point of service, must be adapted to the 
practical exigencies of handling books 
and documents for the current use of a 
large and varied constituency. A cen- 
tral Public Library for a city of say 
a million inhabitants, from which the 
administration of many branch li- 
braries is conducted, and from which 
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great numbers of books are from time 
to time issued, includes many separate 
departments each of which must be 
installed in its proper relationship to 
the whole. 

The accessibility of the main reading 
room; its location in respect to the base 
of supplies; the stack room where 
storage space must be provided for a 
half million books; the distribution of 
light; the subduing of all noises; the 
unobtrusive disposition of executive 
offices, bindery, shipping and packing 
rooms, lockers, toilets, etc., are prob- 
lems not always easy of solution. 

In a number of modern Public 
Library buildings the main reading 
room is at the top of the building, 
above the stack room, on the theory 
that all books are to be delivered by 
mechanical devices from below. This 
materially affects the exterior design. 
It also compels every one who comes 
for a book to go to the top of the 
building for it, while the book itself 
must travel to the top of the building 
to meet the reader. 

The Detroit Public Library is 
planned on the theory that the public 
must come to the books and the books 
to the public, the two meeting at a 
central point. The Delivery Hall, 
which is the center of activities of the 
library, is therefore situated on the first 
floor, while the stack room occupies 
the rear of the building and extends 
over the full height and the full width 
of the entire edifice. Surrounding the 
Delivery Hall and directly connected 
therewith are the Open Shelf Room, 
the Reference Reading Room, the 
Fine Arts Room, the Social Science 
Room, the Music and Drama Room, 
the Public Catalogue Room, the Con- 
versation and Correspondence Room, 
and the Registration and Circulation 
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The business offices, together with 
the Book Order Department, a Storage 
Room, and the public lavatories, are 
located on a mezzanine floor, between 
the ground and first floor; while the 
second floor houses the Patent Room, 
the Industrial Arts Room, the Staff 
Assembly Room, the Burton Collec- 
tion Room and minor rooms used as 
club, rest, recreation and lunch rooms, 
pantry, kitchen, photographing room, 
etc. 

On the ground floor, the principal 
divisions are the Newspaper and Peri- 
odical Room and the Children’s room 
which open on either side of the en- 
trance hall. 

As will be seen, this arrangement 
leaves nothing to be desired on the 
score of convenience. The important 
departments occupy the most com- 
modious and most accessible locations, 
while the subsidiary activities are con- 
ducted in relatively out of the way 
places. It is not by accident that the 
Children’s Room is on the ground 
floor with a special entrance all its 
own, or that the executive offices are 
tucked away on the mezzanine floor. 

The stack room, with shelving for 
650,000 volumes, is a model of its kind. 
It consists of seven tiers of metal stack 
with floors of white carrara glass which 
reflects the natural light provided by 
the window openings. Stairs provide 
connection with all tiers and electric 
book lifts provide convenient transfer 
of books from tier to tier. Although 
the fire hazard is very slight, provision 
has been made for the complete sep- 
aration in case of fire of the stack 
room and its precious contents from 
the rest of the building. 

So much for the practicalness of the 
edifice. 

Coming now to its interior embel- 
lishments, we are first confronted with 
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the entrance hall, which leads to the 
main stairway through a colonnade of 
chaste Roman Doric columns hewn 
sout of Tennessee marble. Here again 
the insensate material exudes an emo- 
tion. The liquid coldness of stone 
arches that have never felt the sun, 
the purity of line, the perfect rhythm 
between height and width, the har- 
mony of form and color, evoke a senti- 
ment of restfulness, of quiet without 
languor, of dignity without pomp. A 
rich coffered ceiling of the purest six- 
teenth century style, with caissons and 
rosettes in high plaster relief touched 
with gold and with touches of soft 
faded color spread with an artist hand 
over the flat surfaces of the background, 
lend a note of cheerfulness to the 
general ensemble. 

Incidentally, this idea of relieving 
the classic severity of the walls and the 
sobriety of the general design with a 
ceiling of gorgeous coloring and elab- 
orate carving is carried through in all 
the principal rooms of the library. 
The pink gray of the marble of the 
Entrance Hall, like the light shade of 
buff gray of Bedford, Indiana stone of 
the vast Delivery Room, offer a fine 
setting for this overhead flowering and 
the effect is recreative and at the same 
time full of dignity. 

The most elaborate of all the ceilings 
is that which arches over the tripartite 
stairway of Tennessee marble and ex- 
tends the entire width of the building 
in the form of a barrel vault broken by 
arches corresponding with the exterior 
arcade of the loggia. 

This has been treated much in the 
manner of the Rafaelle arabesques in 
the Vatican. Because of the generous 
mural space available and the presence 
of two spacious demi-lunes at either 
extremity of the vaulting, there has been 
installed in addition pictorial can- 
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vases by Blashfield. The effect of 
magnificence from so much color is 
tempered by the naked marble of the 
stairs and walls so that no feeling of 
extravagance or pompousness is exper- 
ienced. 

Opening from the stair landing 
through a handsomely carved doorway 
is the show room of the library, the 
great Delivery Room. 

Rising thirty-six feet in height of 
ceiling and measuring 75 ft. by 75 ft. 
in floor area, it is indeed palatial in 
proportions. 

All four walls are broken by a trio 
of splendid arches, edged with bronze 
trim of exquisite design carved in low 
relief and supplemented with grilles 
where the arch ceases to be a window 
and becomes a means of egress or 
ingress. ‘The massive simplicity of the 
walls and floor permits elaborateness 
in the ceiling which is deeper in relief 
than those of the smaller rooms and 
richer in composition and gilding. This 
wonderful plafond is a geometrical ar- 
rangement of caissons and rosettes 
following closely the pattern of the 
ceiling of the small nave in St. Peters 
of Rome. The coloring is of a lapis 
blue with peacock tints of green. The 
combination with the gold of the back- 
ground is of a very sumptuous effect. 

In order to make the transition 
between the elaborately carved ceiling 
and the severely plain walls less sudden, 
a wide frieze with inscriptions runs 
along the four sides of the room. 
Between the arches are shields in 
moulded rondels that also lend an 
ornamental touch. Large panels of 
the east wall contain mural paintings 
by Gari Melchers. 

The Fine Arts Room, the Music and 
Drama Room and the Social Science 
Room, while not as lofty and monu- 
mental as the Delivery Room, are yet 
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of noble proportions. The ceilings are 
not as lavish in color and gold as the 
plafond of the higher and larger apart- 
ment, but they are in the best Renais- 
sance manner, soft in tone and rich 
in design. 

The Fine Arts Room walls are 
painted a faded mulberry color and this 
shade dominates in the coloring of the 
square caissons of the ceiling. A frieze 
of rectangular panels, with Pompeian 
grotesque decoration, runs along the 
four sides of the room. 

The ceiling of the Music and Drama 
Room is an adaptation of the design 
of one of the famous ceilings of the 
Mantua Ducal Palace. The domi- 
nant color is blue and there are four 
different motifs repeated in octagonal 
caissons and small square panels. 

The Social Science ceiling is sup- 
ported by pendentives, or corbels, 
richly carved in very low relief and 
contains a center medallion after Vero- 
nese. There are also minor decora- 
tions in small lunettes. 

Because of the idea of unity of com- 
mand, the absolute authority vested 
in the person of the architect, the will 
and the taste of the same artist dic- 
tating every detail of ornamentation, 
every accessory and adjunct, we find 
every appurtenance, every unit of 
adornment or furnishing designed and 
executed with an eye to its fitting 


perfectly in the space where it is in- 
stalled and being in effect the natural 
and obvious complement of the larger 
composition in which it is set. 

We might expatiate on the beautiful 
bronze candelabra that flank the en- 
trance, or the hanging lights that are 
suspended from the elaborate ceiling 
of the Delivery Room. We have said 
very little of the wonderful bronze 
work in the entablatures over the five 
entrances to the Delivery Room. but 
it is not possible to give a detailed 
description of all the beauties which 
the Detroit Library contains. To do 
so would require a volume. What the 
writer has tried to do is to present to 
those who cannot view these beauties 
in situ an idea of the “spirit’’ of this 
work of art. 

The great thing, the rare thing, in an 
architectural composition is for it to 
bring forth an emotion. Intelligence 
is not love, and thought cannot take 
the place of feeling. The only way 
for an artist or a poet to stir the imagin- 
ation and to move the heart is for him ' 
to feel deeply, to speak with sincerity, 
to be human and real. 

The Detroit Public Library is “un 
vaste et tendre apaisement’’ because 


the man who designed it called to the 
task not only a skilled and cultured 
intelligence but a heart attuned to 
beauty and the soul of a poet. 





Detroit Public Library. -Front Elevation. 


Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
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DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


By PAu PHILIPPE CRET 


build a museum of art which will 

emphasize anew that pioneer spirit 
which Detroit has shown in other 
domains. We propose in these few 
notes to point out the original features 
in the plan that the Arts Commission 
and their architects have adopted or 
created. 

The best-known museums may be 
classed in two groups: Those which are 
housed in old buildings constructed long 
ago for purposes quite different from 
that of containing collections; and 
those, all of them built since the begin- 
ning of the XIXth century (except 
certain ones such as the sculpture gal- 
leries of the Vatican), which have been 
planned and constructed solely as 
museums. 

The first group affords such well- 
known examples as the Louvre, Cluny, 
Carnavalet at Paris, a number of 
museums in tke provinces in France, 
the great majority of Italian museums 
(the Vatican at Rome, the Brera 
palace at Milan, the Uffizi and the 
Pitti palaces at Florence, the museums 
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Tou city of Detroit is preparing to 


of Venice, etc.), the museums of Spain 
etc. 

The second group comprises certain 
celebrated European museums (the 
British Museum, the National Gal- 
lery, the Museum of Vienna, the Kaiser 
Frederick) and all the American 
museums. 

It seems that in planning a museum 
of art, it is in this second group only 
that we should look for precedents. 
Nevertheless, if our pride and our 
belief in the continuous progress of the 
human race would permit us to admit 
it, that is an error. When the city of 
Boston decided to build its new mu- 
seum, a commission was sent abroad 
to visit and report on all the famous 
galleries. Result unlooked for! Their 
report stated that the most pleasing 
museums to visit and those which give 
to the paintings the most favorable 
setting are the old Italian palaces. Any- 
way, before and after the labors of this 
commission, many were the tourists 
who, having felt the charm of Cluny, 
of Carnavalet or of the Palazzo Pitti, 
had wondered why these old residences 
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The Detroit Institute of Arts. 





Paul P. Cret, Zantzinger, 


Borie and Medary, Associated Architects. 


adapted to a new use are much more 
interesting to visit, appeal to the public 
more subtly, all question of material 
displayed put aside, than our more 
efficiently planned modern museums. 

What is the reason of this anomaly? 
The attempt to give toa museum a plan 
strictly adapted to its function, as in 
the second group mentioned, with some 
gains in the circulation through the 
building, in its heating and ventilation, 
has too often resulted in making the 
building uninteresting to look at, and 
consequently tiresome. Nothing, it is 
true, forced this unpleasant condition, 


and the reaction against this fault 
asserts itself in certain recent mu- 
seums. Efficiency is not an end in 
itself in architecture, or, rather, effi- 
ciency is not limited to mere material 
requirements. A building, like any 
other contrivance, can be efficient with- 
out necessarily losing all its charm, and 
it is not efficient if it is ugly. What has 
been neglected in planning modern 
museums, which makes them inferior 
in some way to the old buildings put to 
the same use? 

To begin, the XIXth century archi- 
tect has been too often satisfied with 
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determining the proportion of an ex- 
hibition room, the size of its skylight 
in relation to its area, the color of its 
bare walls, and then repeating this unit 
ten, twenty or forty times, throwing in 
for art’s sake a monumental staircase 
and a monumental lobby, and there 
was a museum. Yes, a museum, from 
which, after traversing some sections, 
the visitor, who sees a long sequence of 
similar sections, flees discouraged and 
says he will return some other day, but 
does not. 

The museum of the first group has, on 
the contrary, an interest in itself: The 
architecture of the rooms, which adjoin 
one another without resembling one 
another, attracts the visitor who 
reaches their threshold. The paintings, 
the furniture, the objects of art, find 
naturally their place in these halls 
which had been designed to receive 
paintings, furniture, objects of art. 
There is between the museums of 


which we speak and the modern mu- 


seums almost the same difference as we 
feel between the plants and birds in a 
garden and these same plants and birds 
in the glass cases of a botanical or 
zoological collection. The works of 
other times, in these rooms where 
people lived, seem more alive, and we 
feel them more deeply than when they 
are over-exhibited. This is contrary, 
we know, to the opinion of numerous 
experts, who believe that a work of art, 
to be better studied, should be isolated, 
on a neutral background, with nothing 
near it to distract the attention. We 
believe to the contrary that works of 
art lose something in such a scientific 
display, and that the museum becomes 
that which someone has called “a 
cemetery of works of art.”’ 

There is another more serious objec- 
tion to the modern museums: They 
have almost invariably adopted sky- 
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lights as the method of lighting. This 
lighting, useful and even unavoidable 
in some cases, is never agreeable. No 
one likes to live continually in rooms 
lighted from above. We have ina 
little time the impression of being 
drowned at the bottom of an aquarium, 
in a light that has lost all warmth of 
coloration by filtering through the 
dusty glass. How preferable is the light 
coming through a window! 

Again, the scientifically minded will 
object that this light is unequally dis- 
tributed on the walls, and it is true. 
But the contrasts, all the effects of light 
and shade from which rooms take their 
principal charm, are they not due to this 
sameirregulardistribution of light? Do 
all the paintings require the same sort of 
lighting? A good deal of nonsense has 
been written on the desirability of uni- 
form (mediocre) light for every painting, 
which was bound of course to culminate 
in the statement seriously put forward 
nowadays that: Whereas the sun has 


. been delinquent in providing us with a 


standard, invariable, unfading light, it 
is proposed to eliminate sunlight from 
museums and replace it by artificial 
light. This is not a jest, but the serious 
proposal of illuminating engineers. 

To sum up, the mistake of the 
modern museums has arisen from the 
desire to create so-called ideal con- 
ditions, conditions which, aiming to be 
suited to all cases, are not really 
adapted to any, and are mediocre for 
all. We have put the visitor in a patent 
light, without shadows or reflections, 
in an unvarying temperature, between 
walls smooth like the walls in a hospital, 
painted in a neutral tone, without 
ornament and with nothing to distract 
him from his task; and we are naively 
astonished that after a little while the 
ungrateful creature yawns and wishes 
to go out on the street! In attempting 
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to put blinkers on the public,we obtain 
the inevitable result of too prolonged 
attention: fatigue, then inattention, 
and at last, as the visitor is a free agent, 
the natural reaction, flight. 

What are the solutions adopted in 
the new Institute of Arts of Detroit? 
First, the mingling of exhibits—paint- 
ing, small statuary, tapestries, in the 
same room, which will do away with 
the monotony of long lines of paintings 
in rooms bare of furniture, a condition 
as tiresome in a museum as it would be 
in a residence. Then, an attempt to 
harmonize the architecture of a room 
with its contents; in the exhibition hall 
of Italian art, for instance, the white- 
washed walls, the windows similar to 
those of the Florentine palaces, the 
beamed ceiling, are the frame for paint- 
ings grouped with credences, cassonni, 
brocades and glazed wares. The Amer- 
ican colonial collections are grouped in 
small rooms, the woodwork of which 
has been taken from an historic resi- 
dence of Philadelphia, condemned by 
the growth of the city to be torn down. 
The modern paintings will be placed in 
rooms lighted by large windows like 
those of the studios where they were 
painted. The same care is taken to 
produce the atmosphere most favorable 
for the works of the near or far East. 
The general grouping, studied by the 
Commission with the collaboration of 
Dr. Valentiner, provides three large 
sections: America, Europe, Asia and 
classic antiquity. In each of these, 
the collections are arranged in an order 
which allows the visitor to follow the 
development of each art, and the recip- 
rocal influence of each country on 
another. Each of these sections forms 
a whole, which, starting from an im- 
portant artery of circulation (vestibule, 
hall or garden), returns to another 
artery, making it independent of the 
other two. 


The administration floor of the mu- 
seum contains a large hall for lectures 
and concerts accommodating five hun- 
dred people, an exhibition hall of the 
prints department, a study room for 
research work, the library, the chil- 
dren’s museum, a club room for art 
organizations of Detroit, a conference 
room for small groups, etc. 

The main auditorium, seating twelve 
hundred, has been planned to be used 
as a theater, a concert hall or for moving 
pictures in connection with a lecture. 
It includes all the appointments of a 
theater and a fine foyer which can be 
used also as an exhibition hall. This 
foyer is in direct communication with 
the indoor garden. 

Still another innovation is the ar- 
rangement of the special rooms for 
temporary exhibitions. These exhi- 
bitions, which have become an im- 
portant part in the community life of 
Detroit, are in other museums installed 
in the same rooms which contain the 
permanent exhibits. This means a 
frequent moving of the valuable ex- 
hibits, a closing of parts of the museum, 
and possibility of damage to the ex- 
hibits. Here, on the contrary, it will 
be possible to hang a temporary ex- 
hibition in the special rooms, without 
interfering with the permanent collec- 
tions. 

These are some of the elements that 
will make of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts a departure from that which has 
been attempted in the museums re- 
cently built in this country. If the 
aims of the Arts Commission, the mu- 
seum staff and the architects are 
reached, that is, to make the public 
come frequently to the museum because 
it is a pleasant place to spend a few 
hours, they will at the same time have 
assured a good deal of the educational 
function of the museum. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN RETROSPECT: THE DETROIT MUSEUM OF 
ARTS FOUNDERS SOCIETY 


By CLYDE H. Burroucus, Secretary 


OR thirty-five years (prior to 
F 1919), the corporation of the 
Detroit Museum of Art carried 
forward the aesthetic impulse in De- 
troit, and many men in that organ- 
ization worked unselfishly and put 
much loving thought into the organ- 
izing of the museum, the administra- 
tion of its affairs and the upbuilding of 
the collections. During that period 
art collections conservatively valued 
at a million dollars ($1,000,000) had 
been accumulated and having out- 
grown the present building, the corpor- 
ation also acquired a magnificent prop- 
erty for a new museum site worth two 
and a half million dollars ($2,500,000). 
In 1919 they turned over the fruits of 
their labor of love to the City of De- 
troit to be administered by the Arts 
Commission, a municipal department 
provided for in the new Charter. 

The museum idea had its beginning 
in an Art Loan Exhibition held in De- 
troit in 1883. The size and character 
of this exhibition may be imagined from 
the catalogue which numbers over ten 
thousand exhibits, made up of works of 
art brought to Detroit for the occasion 
and supplemented by locally owned 
works. The exhibition was guaranteed 
against loss by the foremost citizens. 
While the exhibition was still on, 
Thomas W. Palmer, United States 
Senator from Michigan, addressed a 
letter to Mr. William H. Brearley, who 
had so successfully promoted the Art 
Loan, saying that he believed that 
the City of Detroit had taste and 
wealth enough. to found ard maintain 
an art gallery, and offering ten thous- 
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and dollars ($10,000) providing forty 
thousand dollars ($40,000) additional 
could be secured from other sources to 
undertake a permanent museum. 

Encouraged by the success of the Art 
Loan Exhibition, Mr. Brearley took in 
hand the raising of the fund of forty 
thousand dollars suggested by Senator 
Palmer and secured contributions of 
one thousand dollars from each of 
the following: R. A. Alger, H. P. 
Baldwin, Joseph Black, W. H. Brear- 
ley, C. H. Buhl, James L. Edson, 
Charles Endicott, Fred E. Farnsworth, 
D. M. Ferry, George H. Hammond, 
John L. Harper, Mrs. E. G. Holden, 
Bela Hubbard, Collins B. Hubbard, 
L. T. Ives, George V. N. Lothrop, C. 
R. Mabley, James McMillan, George 
F. Moore, William A. Moore, Samuel 
R. Mumford, C. A. Newcomb, Thomas 
W. Palmer, Francis Palms, James E. 
Scripps, George H. Scripps, Allan Shel- 
den, Mrs. E. C. Skinner, Mrs. H. H. 
H. Crapo Smith, M. S. Smith, Fred- 
erick Stearns, Mrs. J. T. Sterling, 
Mrs. Morse Stewart, Mrs. Robert P. 
Toms, E. W. Voight, Hiram Walker, 
E. Chandler Walker, John L. Warren, 
Mrs. R. Storrs Willis. These persons 
later on became the original incorpor- 
ators of the Detroit Museum of Art. 
Of the original incorporators only two 
remain, Colonel Fred E. Farnsworth 
and Mrs. E. G. Holden. 

There being no law under which 
corporations for the cultivation of art 
could operate in Michigan, a committee 
consisting of George V. N. Lothrop, 
James E. Scripps, and William A. 
Moore was appointed to remedy the 
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matter and a suitable law was passed 
by the legislature and received the 
governor’s signature on February 16th, 
1885. On March 25th of that year 
the incorporators again met and the 
formal organization took place. 

Mr. William H. Brearley, who had 
first conceived the idea and had suc- 
cessfully promoted the permanent or- 
ganization, now undertook to increase 
the forty thousand dollar ($40,000) 
fund to one hundred thousand dollars 
($100,000) by popular subscription. 
By a herculean amount of labor he 
succeeded in doing this in less than a 
year, the subscriptions ranging from 
one cent to ten thousand dollars. 

The friendly rivalry over the choice 
of a site was terminated by the offer 
of the Brady property on Jefferson 
Avenue as a gift from the residents of 
that vicinity. During the interim of 
building on this site, a second exhibi- 
tion was held in Morrill Hall in 1886, 
and from the net proceeds of that ex- 
hibition a painting, “The Missing 
Vessel” by F. K. M. Rehn, a New York 
artist, was acquired. This picture, 
together with the “Court of Death,” 
a large canvas by Rembrandt Peale, 
presented by Mrs. George H. Scripps, 
“The Spiritual Bethrothal of St. Cath- 
erine and the Infant Jesus,” a XVI 
century painting presented by His 
Holiness Pope Leo XIII to give en- 
couragement to the enterprise, and the 
“Story of Oenone”’ by Francis Davis 
Millet which had been acquired by 
popular subscription at the time of the 
Art Loan, were the first permanent 
possessions of the museum. 

The first building, after designs by 
Mr. James Balfour, of Hamilton, On- 
tario, was completed and opened to the 
public in the fall of 1888. 

Miss Clara A. Avery, who had been 
elected to the corporation to fill the 


vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
C. R. Mabley, offered to defray the 
expense of the salary of a director, and 
upon her nomination Mr. John Ward 
Dunsmore was appointed first director. 
In the spring of the following year, the 
art schools connected with the insti- 
tution were first opened, the staff com- 
prising Mr. Dunsmore, Francis P. 
Paulus, Percy Ives, Mrs. E. G. Holden, 
L. H. DeFernelmont, H. M. Lawrence, 
and Dr. Hal C. Wyman (the latter 
giving his services gratuitously for 
lectures on anatomy). 

Mr. James E. Scripps was very zeal- 
ous on behalf of the school during its 
all too brief existence. He was much 
concerned with the museum’s collec- 
tions, choosing for his benefactions the 
field of the old masters. In October 
1889 he made the most significant gift 
that the museum has received when he 
presented over seventy pictures by 
Italian, Spanish, French, Dutch and 
Flemish artists of the XV to the XVIII 
centuries. This collection, supple- 
mented after his death by Mrs. Har- 
riet J. Scripps, his widow, placed the 
Detroit museum in an enviable position 
for the breadth and character of its 
collections, in which could be discerned 
almost every influence of Renaissance 
art. 

Among other donors whose benefac- 
tions made the museum collections of 
importance, are Edward Chandler 
Walker, president of the museum in 
1907. and 1908, who presented a num- 
ber of examples of the more significant 
painters of the XIX century, and whose 
generous contributions and legacy place 
him among the largest donors; Fred- 
erick Stearns, who presented archae- 
ological, ethnological and oriental col- 
lections; Charles Willis Ward, Charles 
L. Freer, George G. Booth, Mrs. Gus- 
tavus D. Pope, Mr. D. M. Ferry, Jr., 
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together with his sisters, Mrs. Avery 
Coonley and Mrs. E. H. Hooker, Mr. 
Ralph H. Booth, Governor H. P. 
Baldwin and James McMillan, all of 
whom made important contributions 
toward the upbuilding of the collec- 
tions, and who are numbered among the 
benefactors of the Founders Society. 
Honorable Thomas W. Palmer, Mrs. 
Lizzie Merrill Palmer, Colonel Frank 
J. Hecker, Mr. J. L. Hudson, Mr. C. A. 
Black, Mr. William H. Murphy, are also 
numbered among the benefactors of the 
museum because of their large cash 
contributions. 

It is impossible in the space of this 
review to enumerate all the large bene- 
factions this museum has received. In 
addition to those specifically men- 
tioned, there are fourteen Fellows, who 
have contributed five thousand dollars 
or more, four members who have con- 
tributed three thousand dollars or more, 
eight members who have contributed 
two thousand dollars or more, and 
seventy-seven members who have con- 
tributed one thousand dollars or more, 
to say. nothing of smaller contributions, 
upon the aggregate of which the 
museum is dependent for its moral and 
substantial support. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
fall of 1889 a one man exhibition of the 
works of Gari Melchers was held, at 
the close of which one of the choicest 
works of this rising young artist, en- 
titled “The Vespers,’ was secured for 
the permanent collection of the museum 
through the interest of the Witenage- 
mote Club. 

In 1891 Mr. A. H. Griffith was ap- 
pointed acting director, and _ subse- 
quently became director, and during 
his regime over a period of twenty-two 
years, much was achieved in making 
the instittion popular with the masses 
and securing for it support from the 
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municipality in order that it might be 
kept open free at all times to the public. 

Two additions were made to the first 
building in 1897 and 1904 as the growth 
of the collections demanded it. By 
1908 the crowded condition and the 
inability to expand further on the 
present site made it necessary to con- 
sider the museum’s future. Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Weber, appointed to the Board 
of Trustees by Mayor William B. 
Thompson, took as his special problem 
the survey of a new site. He secured 
options on the two blocks bounded by 
Kirby, John R., Farnsworth and Wood- 
ward Avenues, and with the approval 
of the Board, undertook the gigantic 
task of soliciting the funds by private 
subscription. Almost unaided, sacri- 
ficing the interests of his business af- 
fairs, he secured a veritable parkway in 
the heart of the city as the site for the 
new museum, which, in conjunction 
with the new Detroit Public Library 
across the street, forms a civic center 
of arts and letters with an area of some 
twenty-nine acres. 

In 1919 a step toward a better civic 
life was ushered in for the City of 
Detroit with the adoption of a new 
charter. The provisions of this char- 
ter include a Department of Arts, to 
be administered by an Arts Commission 
of four members appointed by the 
Mayor with the consent of the Com- 
mon Council. Under this provision 
the corporation of the Detroit Museum 
of Art turned over as a free gift to the 
City of Detroit, the well rounded col- 
lections, large in their significance and 
valued at over a million dollars 
($1,000,000) and the site for the new 
Institute of Arts in the heart of the 
city’s population, whose intrinsic worth 
is in excess of two and a half million 
($2,500,000). This change in admin- 
istration marks the beginning of an 
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epoch in Detroit when it shall be a 
civic function of the municipality to 
foster art by operating and maintain- 
ing a museum for the people of the city. 
It is an era when art shall become in 
its broadest sense democratic, with the 
museum and its valuable collections 
actually belonging to the city. It is 
a novel, if not unique, experience 
among American municipalities to have 
as a part of their official functions the 
erection, operation and maintenance of 
a public art museum, and Detroit and 
St. Louis are in the vanguard in their 
actual governmental assumption of 
these duties, in which sooner or later 
every municipality of importance will 
engage. 

The Detroit Museum of Art corpor- 
ation, however, did not relinquish its 
work, but was continued as the De- 
troit Museum of Art Founders Society, 
with the following objects: 

(a) To promote public interest in, 
and appreciation of, art in Detroit. 

(b) To cooperate in every way with 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, and to 
augment its collections from member- 
ship funds and contributions. 


(c) To administer the funds and 
endowments now in the hands of the 
corporation, and to encourage and ad- 
minister future gifts and legacies. 

Relieved of the administrative re- 
sponsibilities of the museum, this 
parent organization has now entered 
into a new stage of its existence, where 
all its energies may be applied to the 
growth of the collections. It has pro- 
vided for the following classes of 
members: 

Benefactors, who contribute $10,000; 
Fellows, who contribute $5,000; Life 
members, who contribute $1,000; Sus- 
taining members, who contribute $100 
annually; Annual members, who con- 
tribute $10 annually. 

It now has 4,315 members, whose 
membership dues, together with the 
endowments and invested funds be- 
longing to the corporation, are being 
used to augment the art collections of . 
the Institute of Arts, with the belief 
that the enduring things of the past’ 
will stimulate the consciousness of the 
citizens of our time to a higher stand- 
ard of living. 
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ART IN DETROIT HOMES 


By REGINALD POLAND 
Educational Secretary, Detroit Institute of Arts 


spread out over such a large 
territory with its rapidly multi- 
plying population of already more than 
a million souls, that its art enshrined 
within the homes is only realized after 
a real tour of the city. It is not con- 
fined to one exclusive area. There are 
no doubt a hundred patrons who own 
beautiful creations of man, worthy of 
mention here. It will be remembered 
that Detroit has grown almost over 
night, largely within the last fifteen 
years. 
Like most other American cities, 
Detroit has been so busy growing and 
providing for material wants that she 


Tyee is so young, and is 


has failed to appreciate the value of 
more lasting greatness and pleasure 


such as the Fine Artsoffer. Buta start 
has been made, as is indicated by such 
buildings as the early French Renais- 
sance City Hall, the monumental pump- 
ing station, the very recent Fyfe 
Building in its Gothic, sky-scraper 
form, and the Italian Renaissance 
Library, to say nothing of the truly 
fine sculptures of General Macomb 
by Weinman, of Columbus by Pro- 
fessor Rivalta, and “The Spirit of the 
Lake Region” in the Alger monument 
by Daniel Chester French. 

The beautiful and sumptuous estates 
on east Jefferson Avenue toward Grosse 
Pointe and toward Bloomfield Hills 
by way of Woodward, and Belle Isle, 
which has been called the finest pleas- 
ure park in America, have all increased 
a love of the artistic. Those owning 
fine gardens and houses naturally desire 
the interior of their house correspond- 
ingly attractive. Often they have 
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friends with less ambitious homes who 
desire that their sculptural and pic- 
torial decorations may satisfy in them- 
selves a craving for the finer things. 
While the larger collections naturally 
find themselves in the more ambitious 
surroundings, in several instances, men 
have started most modestly to acquire 
the less costly, but none the less valua- 
ble objects. James E. Scripps, pioneer 
collector, believed that the city that 
possesses the choicest masterpieces of 
the past becomes the resort of artists 
and art students. No public gallery 
in this country had in his day a col- 
lection of such work. After careful 
study and diligent and intelligent 
search, he gave more than seventy of 
his large collection of pictures to the 
city. His donations formed a nucleus 
about which the Art Museum, itself 
a pioneer in this region, has developed. 
Many other collections have grown up, 
because every purchase by an indi- 
vidual tends to bring about others. 
When once an object has come into 
private possession, its representation 
of truth, goodness and beauty natur- 
ally affects all by whom it is seen. Its 
owner still desires more of its kith and 
kin. Visitors sharing his joy come to 
buy for themselves. Finally if the col- 
lector is genuinely in love with art, 
he will pass on his joy to a still larger 
public. And so the whole is made 
leaven by the touch of beauty. 

In Detroit paintings have been es- 
pecially sought, perhaps because of the 
decorative and sensuous appeal of 
color. The old masters of the Renais- 
sance, and the somewhat later English, 
French and Dutch artists of the seven- 
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Portrait of a ‘‘ Man with a Fur Cap.” 
Holbein. 


By Ambrosius 
Ralph H. Booth Collection. 


teenth and eighteenth centuries have 
found patronage here. Apparently 
they have much in common with 
modern life. Detroit’s wealth of art 
treasures is convincingly shown by the 
fact that so many loans have been 
promised by her citizens that only three 
other exhibits are scheduled for the 
year at the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Among the lenders is Mr. Julius H. 
Haass, successful business man of long 
standing, although young in collecting. 
He has already assembled a number of 
most significant paintings and furni- 
ture. Italian, Flemish, French, Dutch 
and English pictures enrich his home. 
“Dawn” by Nicholas Poussin, in its 
clear light blues, golden yellow and 
white with a touch of rose, has been 
called the finest example by this artist 
in America. Two seventeenth century 


Italian Genoese red velvet cushions 
with petit point panels representing 
stories of Ulysses, of Jupiter and Juno, 
made under the supervision of Maria 
Therese, have been called the finest 
needle work of their time. His por- 
trait by Rembrandt of Henrickja, the 
artist’s second wife, is of prime value 
and quality. It was painted about 
1650 and in technique and expression 
is of the best period. Its modeling, 
clear color and light have justly de- 
served the praise of Drs. Bode, Val- 
entiner and Friedlander. Its history 
is important. 

A Rembrandt owned by Colonel 
Frank J. Hecker is of the seventeenth 
century, portraying the Portuguese 
philosopher, Uriel d’Acosta. Colonel 
Hecker was a friend and associate of 
the well known collector, Charles L. 
Freer and of Whistler. He pwns two 
masterpieces by the latter, one, a re- 
freshing pastel, “The Spring,” with 
touches of green and mauve, the other, 
“The Jubilee Parade” in the Zuyder 
Zee. His collection is especially pleas- 
ing because largely purchased directly 
from the artists, such as Dewing, 
Tryon and F. C. Church, whom Col- 
onel Hecker knew so well. One is 
“Pandora’”’ a very well known church 
picture. Another Whistler, the most 
important in Detroit, is a “Self Por- 
trait,’’ in a room of Henry G. Steven’s 
house, signed with the butterfly which 
also appears on the original frame, 
with its linear design so like that of 
Mr. Cliff Ming’rug, strangely enough. 
In its harmonies it is one of the finest 
pictures in the city. Mr. Stevens, one 
of the Arts Commissioners, and Mrs. 
Walter R. Parker own subtle land- 
scapes by the same artist. 

In addition to a number of other 
important pictures which she owns, 
Mrs. Parker has about 150 prints in 
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black and white, including Whistler’s 
precious Venetian Doorways, his litho- 
graphic figure studies and several of the 
Amsterdam series. Her Japanese 
color-prints are comprehensive and in- 
clude the well known and best artisans. 

Mr. Hal H. Smith has both a large 
and comprehensive collection in black 
and white work. He enjoys especially 
Sir Seymour Haden’s “Sunset in Ire- 
land”’ in unctuous blacks. Mr. Smith 
is Organizing a print club to stimulate 
association with the finest impressions 
which cannot fail to increase a natural 
appreciation when once seen. 

Edsel B. Ford has already acquired 
several choice paintings, porcelains and 
rugs. A Persian carpet of the six- 
teenth century, Ispahan, with peonies 
on wine red central field is his most 
valued piece. Three early seventeenth 
century Polish silk rugs are of great 
value. One about eleven feet square 
with nile-green background is unique. 
A sang-de-boeuf jar is one of three of 
such shape known to exist. Two other 
pieces are a small amber carving of the 
God of Happiness and a yellow jade 
vase, unique in quality, perfection and 
color. 

Vincent D. Cliff values among his 
more than one hundred rugs, certain 
Persian sixteenth century, Asia Minor, 
Caucasian, Spanish and Chinese ex- 
amples. Perhaps most significant is 
his 1550, early Ispahan, with its typical 
balance and suggestion of the medal- 
lion formed by Persian flowers on a 
field of Ispahan pink. Such a rug 
would be from the royal loom, most 
reverently esteemed. One of the au- 
thoritative critics has said, “It is one 
of the really great old masters.” A 
Farreghan prayer rug with its flowers 
and flower-pot motif, its combination 
of rich reds and nile-greens is refresh- 

ing, beautiful and true to type. An 
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Self-Portrait by Whistler. Owned by Henry G. 
Stevens. 


early sixteenth century piece with 
warriors, torch bearers, animals, fowls, 
reptiles, etc., long belonged to Childe 
Hassam. It is unique in America and 
one of the finest rugs of all time. Mr. 
Cliff has on several occasions loaned 
many such rugs to the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. 

Emory Leyden Ford has a number 
of fine pictures, one by Constable, 
“Castle Acre Priory” with which an 
interesting history is connected. The 
Franz Hals portrait of Johannes 
Hoornbeck is very distinguished. 
Dutch and French artists, including 
Corot and Millet, are represented by 
attractive pictures surrounding him 
in his home. 

In addition to the great number of 
pictures given to the Detroit Institute 
of Arts by D. M. Ferry, Jr., President 
of the Detroit Art Museum Founders 
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“Hendrickja.””. By Rembrandt. 


Collection. 


Julius H. Haass 


Society, he still has some fine examples, 
such as the Rosa Bonheur, ‘“ Deer 
Listening to the Wind,’ Gérome’s 
“Two Monarchs” and especially a 
pastel of Millet’s, “Old Home at 
Barbizon.’’ Of his American pictures, 
Blakelock’s landscape in which brown 
trees stand against a pearl sky, and 
“Cinderella,” the Detroiter, Myron 
Barlow’s greatest picture, a symphony 
in red, are most attractive. 

John Wendell Anderson has many 
French, English and early American 
canvases. Sir Joshua Reynold’s “Lady 
Dawkins” his “Kitty Fisher” and 
Raeburn’s “Sir John Hope”’ are some 
of the best. Bouguereau, Monticelli, 
Henner and Largilli¢ére are among the 
Frenchmen represented. His finest 


possession is a big Flemish fifteenth 
century tapestry, the ‘Fountain of 
Youth,” of rare and decorative quality. 

Mr. Lem W. Bowen has a number of 
nineteenth century Dutch paintings 
by Israels, Blommers, Weissenbruch, 
but especially Anton Mauve, whose 
“Return to the Fold” in whites and 
greens, is most refreshing. 

The Joseph B. Schlotmans in their 
beautiful Grosse Pointe estate, with 
luxuriant gardens, have many worthy 
pictures, including Mauve, Constable, 
Turner, Rousseau and _ particularly 
Jacque and Hobbema. The portrait 
of the children by Alphonse Jongers, 
who has also painted the Torrey 
children, and one by Robert Reid are 
charming. 

Speaking of portraits, the children of 
D. M. Ferry, Jr., are painted with 
individuality in her subject, “Once 
Upon a Time” by Lydia Field Emmett; 
and Mrs. John W. Anderson and 
daughter Suzanne by Halmi is also 
exceptional. 

A garden ablaze with turkey red 
salvia, another with a fountain of many. 
cupids and other decorative figures 
carved by Roman sculptors, and grassy 
rolling land with shady trees and 
bushes to make it varied and attrac- 
tive surround the residence of Dr. H. 
N. Torrey of Grosse Pointe, where 
there are many fine pictures by the 
older French, Flemish, Dutch and 
English masters. A Rubens portrait 
of a man is of the artist’s best manner. 
Characteristic Bouguereaus, Greuze 
and especially Troyon and Jacque 
animal subjects emphasize the good 
quality. The father of modern Dutch 
art, Israels, is well represented by a 
genre in which a mother is feeding her 
infants. The Bowen, Ferry and Schlot- 
man collections contained other ex- 
amples of his work. Anton Mauve and 
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the Maris family are well seen at the 
Torrey’s as in the Anderson, Schlot- 
man and Bowen rooms. 

In a drawing room at the Torrey’s 
is an appropriate fireplace, a carved 
marble after one in the Paris, Cluny 
Museum, formerly in a Francois I. 
chateau. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph H. Booth’s big 
loan collection is now at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. It is very pleasing 
in its Italian Renaissance furniture and 
minor arts. One of the best pictures 
is a long lost Madonna and Child by 
Giovanni Bellini, against a landscape 
background. A pair of portraits by the 
German, Bernhard Strigel, XVI Cen- 
tury, are superb in color balance, draw- 
ing, and perfection of technique. A 
Madonna and Child by Tintoretto and 
a “Man with Fur Cap” by Ambrosius 
Holbein are among the better examples 
by these painters in America. A poly- 
chrome stucco bust of one of the Ru- 
cellai family, of Florence, by a follower 
of Donatello, is of great power. 

In the home of George G. Booth are 
the wood carvings of I. Kirchmayer. 
An overmantle of “Religion Inspiring 
the Arts’ reveals the art workers of 
the many fields in the persons of great 
artists, whom Mr. Booth has patron- 
ized. The entire decoration of the 
room is the result of the collaboration 
of Mr. Booth and this wood carver. 
Paintings by the Dutch pilgrim, Scho- 
reel, by Jacopo da Pontormo and Bar- 
tholomus Bruyn, the elder, are among 
the greatest of his carefully chosen 
pictures. One of the choicest is a 
French XV century “Adoration of the 
Magi” by the Maitre des Moulins, 
superb in color and effective in expres- 
sion. Mr. Booth’s iron work by Ko- 
ralewsky, Yellin and Brandt, his Herter 
tapestries, Mercer tile fireplace and 
sculpture. by Manship and Korbel 
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“Portrait of a Man”’ by Bernhard Strigel (German 
XVI Century). Loaned by Ralph H. Booth. 


show a patronage of the great. A 
tapestry designed by Sir Burne-Jones 
and executed by Morris is exceptional. 
His gardens with vistas leading to 
sculptural groups are as fine as the 
famous ones in France and Italy. 

Many own paintings by Americans 
and particularly by Detroit artists. 
David Gray, John Tigchon and Rich- 
ard H. Webber are three. Conrad 
Smith has the largest collection, rep- 
resenting the Hudson River School, 
early masters like Wyant, Inness and 
Martin, the later men, Blakelock, Des- 
sar, and Whistler, impressionists like 
Melcher and Hassam, and the more 
modern Ernest Lawson, and Brecken- 
ridge. His Inness, Horatio Walker, 
Garber, E. Carlsen, Lawson and Bal- 
lard Williams subjects are most note- 
worthy. 





UrtgL v’Acosta. By Rembrandt. 
Col. Frank J. Hecker Collection. 
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A loan exhibit of tapestries to the 
Art Institute in 1919 disclosed a num- 
ber of other patrons, ex-Senator New- 
berry, Charles Fisher, Mrs. John W. 
Liggett, Mrs. Henry Stephens, Mrs. 
Sherman L. Depew, Mrs. S. S. Kresge 
and Mrs. Russell A. Alger. 

Furniture of the Louis periods of 
France, pieces from England and Amer- 
ica’s Colonial days, are owned by a 
number of Detroiters, among whom are 
Messrs. Cliff, Haass, Ralph H. Booth 
and George G. Booth, E. D. Stair, A. 
L. Stephens, Dr. H. N. Torrey and 
Mrs. Lem W. Bowen, Mrs. John S. 
Newberry, Mrs. Walter Buhl and Mrs. 
G. D. Pope. 

Of ceramics, in due appreciation, we 
mention the name of Mary Chase Perry 
Stratton who has long been associated 
with the late Horace J. Caulkins in the 
creation of beautiful pottery. For her 
decorative tile work ornamenting im- 
portant sculpture and architecture and 
for such mosaics as those in the new 
Public Library, she, together with a few 
architects and painters, should be cred- 
ited with the most important and signif- 
icant artistic creations of Detroit. 

English and Colonial china belong 
to Mrs. G. D. Pope, Mrs. Guy Cady 
and others. In the Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary Exhibition held in 1921, more 
than fifty different persons loaned 
Colonial furniture and bric-a-brac, in 
addition to Richard W. Meade, Mrs. 
S. M. Partlan, Mrs. Arthur McGraw 
and Mrs. Charles L. Metcalf, who sent 
their paintings by Stuart, Sully and 
Trumbull. 


By William M. Chase. 
by Julius H. Haass. 


“Laughing Boy.” Owned 
Detroit has made a good beginning 
and promises to be one of the great art 
centers. Because of its fourth place 
in size among American cities, being 
second only to Chicago in the Great 
Lakes region, it should soon estab- 
lish a cultural standing correspondingly 
important. The Fine Arts follow 
quickly in the train of music, for which 
Detroit has long been famous. 








Scott Fountain at Belle Isle, now under construction. 
Cass Gilbert, Architect. 





Industry clothed in limestone. 


The highest type of the development of an industrial building. 
The Detroit Evening News. 


Albert Kahn, Architect. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF DETROIT 


By F. A. FAtRBROTHER 


N- common with most American 
| cities of our middle west, the story 

of architecture in “The City of the 
Straits” leads us through the familiar 
styles, fashions and periods character- 
istic of the art in our country. 

After passing through the chrysalis 
stage of block house, stockade and the 
scattered log houses of settlers and 
traders sheltered under the guns of the 
fort, and being torn by the vicissitudes 
of Chief Pontiac’s wars and the change 
and shifts of ownership prior to the 
end of the war of 1812, we find Detroit 
emerging into a thriving frontier city 
spurred to growth by the march of the 
country westward and stirred by the 
. tide of. traffic. passing and stopping on 
its way up and down the lakes. 
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In this period our architecture was 
very simple, and probably not much 
display of column and arch was possi- 
ble. Some examples of the Colonial 
work of that period there were, but 
none remain. For some years the 
old State House on Capitol Square re- 
mained, the latter part of its existence 
being as a part of the high school of the 
time. The old city hall was vacated 
early in the seventies and disappeared 
soon after, and one by one the exam- 
ples of our Colonial work have van- 
ished, many of them being replaced by 
buildings of far less architectural merit. 

That depressing period of the de- 
basement of our architecture, laid at 
the door of Queen Anne and charac- 
terized by carpenter’s Gothic, cast iron 
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Grand Circus Park. An interesting group of modern office buildings in an unusually pleasant setting. 


arches and the like, held sway for the 
allotted number of years and is a sad 
memory to dwell upon. 

Some earnest and intelligent work 
was, however, accomplished during this 
time; and while we do not now think 
it can compare with our present en- 
lightened time, we believe it worthy 
of mention. Among this can be cited 
a few examples of Gothic work by 
Mr. Gordon W. Lloyd, such as Christ 
Church on Jefferson Avenue, Grace 
Church on Fort Street, and St. John’s 
Church, by Messrs. Jordan & Anderson. 

The present City Hall was a work of 
this time by Mr. James Anderson and 
also the classic old Post Office building, 


now used by the Treasury Department 
which was the work of Mullet, then 
Supervising Architect for the Treasury. 
The commercial work of the time was 
generally uninteresting, though a few 
examples somewhat above the ordi- 
nary remain. 

Of a later period, and at the dawn 
of a new vision and interpretation of 
architecture, we find among the wide- 
spread work of H. H. Richardson, the 
Light Guard Armory on Congress 
Street, since altered, and the little 
Bagley Fountain near the City Hall. 
Following somewhat in the steps of 
Richardson but admirably executed 
in the richness of Romanesque orna- 
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General Motors Building. Albert Kahn, Architect. 
An imposing housing for the offices of a great corporation and their allied industries. 


ment and detail is the First Congrega- 
tional Church designed by John Lyman 
Faxon of Boston. Contemporary with 
this and likewise inspired by Richard- 
son is the First Presbyterian Church, 
the motive taken from the tower of the 
Cathedral of Salamanca and executed 
by Mr. George D. Mason of Detroit. 

The business section of Detroit is 
quite compact and most of the com- 
merical buildings of note are located 
in this somewhat restricted neighbor- 
hood. ‘The great industrial expansion 
of late years in the building of the 
automobile, for which the city has 

been noted, has caused a widespread 
_ movement resulting in the erection of 
many large manufacturing plants. 
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It is a far cry from the bleak and 
dingy factory building of a few years 
ago to a group such as the Ford 
Motor Co.’s plant far out on Wood- 
ward Avenue, the Hudson Motor Car 
Co.’s buildings on Jefferson Avenue 
and many others of interest. The op- 
portunity to design the earliest of these 
buildings fell to Albert Kahn, archi- 
tect, who recognized in the problems 
their artistic possibilities. His fac- 
tories have, undoubtedly, served as 
models throughout the country. In- 
deed, the architectural fraternity con- 
cedes that these modern industrial 
buildings are a distinct American con- 
tribution to architecture. Foremost 
among buildings of this kind in Detroit 











Proposed Statler Hotel, Woodward Avenue and High Street, Detroit, Mich. 
George B. Post and Sons Co., Architects, New York. 


and recognized over the country as a 
model structure is, no doubt, the plant 
of the Detroit Evening News, whose 
president, Mr. George G. Booth, our 
foremost patron of the arts, recog- 
nized that the thoroughly practical 
and good architecture were not in- 
compatible. The building is from the 
office of Albert Kahn, Architect. 

Of the more modern buildings of 
excellence wrought in adaptations of 
the Italian Renaissance we would es- 
pecially note the Public Library, the 
work of Mr. Cass Gilbert and opposite 
to it the new Fine Arts Museum, now 
under construction. This latter build- 
ing is the work of Paul P. Cret, Zant- 
zinger, Borie & Medary, of Phila- 
delphia, and from an examination of 


the drawings and models bids fair to 
rival that jewel, the Pan-American 
Building in Washington by Mr. Cret. 

These buildings form the nucleus of a 
Fine Arts Center which will be a place 
of beauty and culture. 

In the same style is the Detroit 
Athletic Club and the General Motors 
Building, the latter, with the single 
exception of the Equitable Building 
in New York City, the largest office 
building in the world. The most 
recent large office building in Detroit, 
also, an adaptation of the Italian, is the 
First National Bank Building. All of 
these buildings are by Albert Kahn. 

Among the more important business 
structures of the city we can well afford 
a moment’s consideration to the group 
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Detroit Athletic Club. Designed in the Italian Renaissance. 
Albert Kahn, Architect. 


of buildings facing Grand Circus Park. 
Here we have the David Whitney 
Building by Burnham, the New Statler 
Hotel by Geo. B. Post’s Sons of New 
York, a study in the mode of the 
Brothers Adam, the Hotel Tuller, the 
Park Avenue Building, the Kresge 
Building, and the Fyfe Building. The 
latter an interesting example of Gothic, 
bent to suit the needs of a mercantile es- 
tablishment. Its architects are Smith, 
Hinchman and Grylls. 

Facing the Campus Martius and in 
close proximity to the Ford Building 
and the Dime Bank Building is the 
Majestic Building wrought in Roman- 
' esque, and the work of D. H. Burnham 
of Chicago.. 
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Worthy of mention, also, is the hand- 
some Gothic Cathedral of St. Paul 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Michigan, 
designed by Cram, Goodhue & Fergu- 
son, and the nearly completed Masonic 
Temple also of Gothic, the work of 
Mr. Geo. D. Mason. 

Among the other works of archi- 
tectural excellence can be included the 
People’s State Bank by McKim, Meade 
& White, the Freer House by Mr. 
Wilson Eyre, and the Alger House by 
Mr. Chas. A. Platt. 

Another work of Mr. Cass Gilbert 
is the Scott Fountain at Belle Isle. 
This work is now under construction 
and when completed will be a strikingly 
beautiful treatment for the lower end 
of this ideal recreation spot. 
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THE DETROIT PLAN 





By T. GLENN PHILLIPS 
Consultant, Detroit City Plan Commission 


present day activities of organizing 

and directing Detroit’s growth with 
the fact that Detroit in its earliest days 
was guided in its development by a 
definite plan inspired by the desire to 
make this the site of a large and 
beautiful city with broad and conven- 
ient streets, numerous parks and desir- 
able places of business and residence. 

To connect the Detroit plan of the 
past with the city of the present we 
must go back to the conflagration of 
June 11, 1805 which entirely destroyed 
this little hamlet of about 300 homes 
closely huddled upon the river bank 
where the heart of Detroit now centers. 
Detroit was a village then, but ap- 
parently a prospering and promising 
community since by Act of Congress in 
January of that same year Michigan 
had been set off as a separate territory 
with Detroit as the seat of Govern- 
ment. 

It was on the first of July 1805 that 
the appointed Governor of the Ter- 
ritory and his officers arrived here to 
enter upon their duties, while about 
them lay a scene of confusion and 
desolation,—the charred ruins of the 
former village, with a few quickly 
assembled shelters erected along the 
former street lines. Had not the judg- 
ment and authority of the new Gover- 
nor intervened at this time to persuade 
the people to enlarge upon the old site, 
widen the streets and lay the foundation 
for a great city of the future, we should 
not have the splendid broad avenues 
radiating from our present business 
center and- the many open areas now 
used as city parks. 
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I: is interesting to associate the 


The new arrangement of streets was 
known as the “Governor and Judges 
Plan” and within a few days a sur- 
veyor had completed the staking out of 
the principal lines. The original plan 
of the new city became lost, but it was 
resolved by the authorities in 1807 to 
adopt as the official plan for the de- 
velopment of Detroit a series of equi- 
lateral triangles having sides 4,000 
feet long, with each angle bisected by a 
perpendicular to the opposite side of the 
triangle. This elaborate and sym- 
metrical scheme was quite similar to 
the original Governor and Judges Plan. 

Today we can distinctly trace the 
growth of one unit of this symmetrical 
design between Adams Avenue and the 
Detroit River, with Washington Boule- 
vard on the west and Broadway on the 
east. Beyond these limits the original 
plan for Detroit was never extended, 
but as the city expanded a gridiron 
system of platting was adopted which is 
the basis of present conditions. 

With the development of the auto- 
mobile industry Detroit experienced 
an extremely rapid growth which un- 
fortunately was not governed by plans 
for a systematic expansion. Plats 
were recorded in which streets were not 
in alignment with adjacent existing 
streets, and in some instances cross 
streets were entirely lacking over 
stretches exceeding half a mile in length. 

With many such conditions already 
in existence, and with an extreme con- 
gestion of population practically un- 
served by park and outdoor recreation 
facilities, the Detroit City Plan Com- 
mission came into existence in 1919, 
with specific duties and powers under a 
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new City Charter. Immediate action 
was taken by the Commission to regu- 
late all future development according 
to carefully prepared studies. Gen- 
eral plans were soon prepared outlining 
the major streets and transportation 
arteries, with recommendations cover- 
ing the desired width of each. Next a 
comprehensive plan was made for a 
park and recreation system with sites 
properly distributed and convenient of 
access to every residence section of the 
city. A bond issue of ten million 
dollars to purchase the lands desired 
for such purposes was passed by the 
vote of the people in April 1919. 

By Charter provision every new 
plat within the city limits since Janu- 
ary 1919 has come before the City Plan 
Commission for approval and in this 
way complete control of the proper 
alignment and widths of streets is ob- 
tained. This practically eliminates all 
future condemnation cases for street 
improvements in the newly developing 
sections of the city. 

After completing various studies for 
development within the city the next 
effort of the Commission was to extend 
its planning influence over areas sur- 
rounding Detroit within a metropoli- 
tan district of approximately a 25 mile 
radius. 

Through active cooperation with the 
Board of County Auditors a metro- 
politan thorofare plan, prepared by the 
Commission, has been adopted offi- 
cially and is now rapidly materializing 
in all new plats within the district. 
This thorofare plan requires 106’ streets 
on all section lines and half way 
between, on all quarter section lines, 
streets 86’ in width. In addition the 
plan contemplates many direct routes 
which ran diagonally through the gen- 
eral gridiron system of this vicinity, 
thus facilitating inter-communication 


between outlying centers. These diag- 
onals are generally 106’ in width and 
several have already made considerable 
progress through dedications during 
the present year. 

Studies for a Metropolitan Park and 
Recreation System, with connecting 
boulevards and driveways have been 
made. One of the first units of this 
plan, known as the Outer Drive, en- 
circles the present city limits for a 
distance of nearly 50 miles at a width 
of 150’, and is about one-fifth dedi- 
cated at this time. 

In a general summary of conditions 
it should be stated that since 1915 
Detroit has almost doubled in popula- 
tion and has advanced in size from the 
eighth to the fourth city, with slightly 
Over 1,000,000 population today. Dur- 
ing the same period the area of the city 
has expanded from approximately 42 
square miles to slightly over 80 square 
miles. Street improvements alone 
amounted to nearly three million 
dollars from 1919 to 1922 inclusive, 
while general public expenditure for 
sewers, water extensions, schools, pub- 
lic grounds, buildings, etc., was slightly 
under one hundred thirty-one millions. 

Although Detroit’s program is still 
far from complete, nevertheless the 
last four years have shown remarkable 
activities and accomplishments in the 
field of city planning. The matter of 
zoning has been under consideration 
and study for some time and a compre- 
hensive Zoning Ordinance is now prac- 
tically ready to submit to the Detroit 
Common Council. 

With the adoption of a Zoning Ordi- 
nance and the active continuance of 
city planning as well as the general 
regional planning of outlying districts, 
Detroit is assured of an economic and 
desirable development with each ele- 
ment of civic life and activity properly 
located and cared for. 
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By JOSEPHINE WALTHER, Junior Curator 


at the Detroit Institute of Arts 

is far from being a complete one, 
we nevertheless find a representation 
of all the important periods in the 
history of the art from the Roman- 
esque to contemporary American, 
French and German. 

The classical and Oriental collections 
have still to be developed and it is 
hoped that by the time the new build- 
ing is completed, many important addi- 
tions will have been made to these 
departments. 

An interesting example of Roman- 
esque art is the stone relief of Saint 
Grisant, presented to the Institute by 
Mr. G. J. DeMotte. It is French of 
the XII Century and we find in it the 
characteristics that distinguished 
French sculpture at this early period, 
i. e. an individual expression and a 
naturalness more true to the types 
among which the artist lived than 
the more advanced and artistically 
perfect statues of the Gothic cathedrals 
of the following centuries. 

From the period of the Gothic, that 
age in the history of art when sculp- 
ture was almost without exception an 
interpretation of the teachings of Chris- 
tian theology and religious literature, 
is the Venetian stone baptismal font, 
an extraordinary example of the begin- 
ning of Gothic art in Italy. The sup- 
port, symbolical of the power of the 
church crushing the power of evil, is 
still Romanesque in style, while the 
reliefs on the basin, representing the 
fall.of Adam and Eve and their ex- 
pulsion from the Garden of Eden, with 
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Wit tie the sculpture collection 


the arches framing them, show the 
beginnings of Gothic influence and are 
characteristic of the transition from 
the Romanesque to the Gothic style. 

Of a later date, now typically Gothic, 
are the two small consoles in the form 
of fantastic animals, and a third repre- 
senting a crouching angel, formerly on 
the outside of one of the old town halls 
in Paris. They are typical of the best 
Paris workmanship of the period, and 
of much the same character as some 
of the famous gargoyles on Notre 
Dame. 

One of the fundamental differences 
which we note between the sculpture 
of the Gothic period in France and that 
in Italy, is its closer adaptation to its 
architectural setting. Perhaps this 
was owing to the more important part 
the cathedral played in the lives of the 
inhabitants of this country, being, as 
it were, an epitome not only of the 
whole Christian idea, but also of the 
daily life of the people, whose homes, 
schools and civic buildings clustered 
around the wings of the cathedral. 

The French sculptor always had a 
strong sense of the relation of sculp- 
ture to architecture, and in the two 
reliefs of Old Testament prophets pre- 
sented to the Institute by Mr. René 
Gimpel, we instinctively try to place 
them back into the building of which 
they once formed a part. They come 
from the Isle de France, the school that 
from the first carried out the most 
perfect alliance of the two arts, and 
are of the later period when a greater 
suppleness and freedom of action were 
introduced. 











‘“‘ALLEGRESSE.” By 


Another interesting example from a 
church in the Isle de France is the 
stone Saint Paul, which shows in a 
high degree the French sense for mon- 
umental forms and decorative beauty, 
preserving the great sweeping lines of 
the church facades. 

The Madonna and Child, also from 
the Isle de France, is derived in style 
from the art of Claus Sluter, the great 
genius of this period who created the 
Moses Fountain at Dijon. 


Bessie Potter Vonnoh. 


Of the same school and period is the 
Abbess with Book, also of soft stone. 

An interesting thing to note here 
is the use of the different materials in 
the three chief countries of the Gothic 
style—France, Italy and Germany. 
Just as we have been noting that the 
best work of the French Gothic sculp- 
tors was done in soft stone, a material 
peculiarly adapted to the architectural 
sweep of line and soft coloring for which 
they strove, so marble seemed best 
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‘“‘ANDANTE.”” By Mario Korbel. 


suited to the needs of the Italian 
sculptor with his love for delicate and 
refined form and decorative detail; and 
in the same way we find the German’s 
intimate observation of nature and 
individual expression best portrayed 
in the hard but yielding wood. 

The Germans were sluggish in their 
appreciation of formal beauty, and at 
first regarded beauty of form as super- 
ficial, emphasizing rather the inward 
significance, sentiment and reality. As 
the study of the nude was rare, we 
often find the head, hands, feet and 
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draperies modeled without much at- 
tention to the body. Sentiment seemed 
of supreme importance. (How typical 
this is of the whole trend of German 
art, music and poetry!) However, this 
sentiment was often expressed with 
much grace and charm. Madonnas and 
scenes from the childhood of Jesus or 
Mary were favorite subjects. The 
southern school at Nuremberg, Suabia 
Augsburg and Ulm, perhaps the most 
important of the period, is represented 
in the Institute’s collection by several 
works—a stately Madonna and Child 
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*““MADONNA AND CHILD.” By Gregor Erhardt. 
Presented by the Detroit Museum of Art Founders 
Society. 


by Gregor Erhardt of Augsburg, pre- 
sented by the Detroit Museum of Art 
Founders Society, a charming, youth- 
ful Saint Michael by Veit Stoss, one of 
the most renowned of German wood 
carvers, and a Saint with Sword and 
Book, an especially beautiful piece, 
showing the quiet temperament and 
lyric feeling of the Suabian school and 
attributed to one of the best masters of 
Ulm, Jorg Syrlin the Younger. Of a 
little later date is a Madonna and Child 
by Christian Mauch, also of the Suabian 
school. 

One of the most recent accessions of 
the Institute is the marble sarcophagus 
slab by Tino di Camaino, the talented 
pupil of Giovanni Pisano. It is divided 
into three panels, the center represent- 
ing the Virgin and Child, the right a 
saint in monk’s robes, and the left a 
saint with the donor. Tino did his 
best work on funerary monuments and 
did much to develop theGothic sarcoph- 
agus. While his work does not show 
the appreciation of the beauty of the 
human form that we find in Nicola 
Pisano, nor the dramatic intensity of 
Giovanni, his work on the tombs of 
Catherine of Austria, Mary of Hungary, 
Duke Charles of Calabria and Marie of 
Valois, exhibit a fine sense of proportion 
and a feeling for rich decoration. 

Another very recent accession is the 
marble relief by Andrea Pisano, knewn 
for his work on the bronze door of the 
Baptistery of Florence and his medal- 
lions on the Campanile, during the 
period when he came so strongly under 
the influence of Giotto. There is a 
calmness of feeling in our relief, as in all 
the work of Andrea, that is reminiscent 
of the art of ancient Greece, colored 
perhaps by the art of France. 

The end of the Gothic period is 
represented by the Sienese Madonna 
and Child by Giovanni Turini, the 
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follower of Siena’s great master, Jacopo 
della Quercia. The Sienese sculptors 
seemed to have caught the spirit of 
Gothic art more truly than the more 
severe and realistic Florentine masters, 
and in this statue of the Virgin we find 
the richness of flowing graments and the 
lyrical sentiment so characteristic of 
Sienese art of the period when the 
Renaissance influence was beginning 
to be felt. 

But there was one at least of the 
Florentine artists who clung to the 
Gothic tradition even after the bursting 
of the Renaissance. This was Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, famous for his bronze doors 
of the Baptistery. Though not an in- 
novator in any marked degree, he 
added new excellence to the style of his 
predecessors. His manner is well repre- 
sented by a terra cotta relief of the 
Madonna and Child, recently pur- 
chased for the Institute. The com- 
position, as in all his work, is simple, 
the modeling graceful, the type and 
attitude grave rather than vivacious, 
with a grace and charm that prepares 
the way for the work of his pupil, Luca 
della Robbia, who is also represented 
by a terra cotta Mother and Child. 
Luca della Robbia will always be re- 
membered for his charming figures of 
quiet mothers, happy rounded babes 
and blithe angels, impressing us with 
the feeling that there exists a joyful 
oneness of physical and spiritual health. 

The John the Baptist by Bartolom- 
meo Bellano, the Paduan follower of 
Donatello, is one of the Institute’s most 
interesting sculptures. Though perhaps 
a little over-dramatic, it is full of the 
intense realism which Donatello intro- 
duced into Italian Renaissance art. It 
has clear, sharp outlines and a passion- 
ate, almost ascetic religious sentiment. 

As.we advance from the early Renais- 
sance style of Ghiberti, Luca della 
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Woodcarving, “St. MicHagy.” Veit Stoss. 


(German—1490.) 


Robbia and Donatello, to the High 
Renaissance of the Sixteenth Century, 
we find less and less of the purely 
religious, other-worldly atmosphere 
that characterized the art of the Gothic 
period, and while most of the subjects 
are still chosen from the story of Christ, 
they are conceived in a new spirit— 
they have as it were come down to 
earth, and while the Madonna theme 
still predominates, the type is a much 
more human one and breathes more of 
the love of an earthly mother for her 
child. 
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And we now for the first time find 
themes entirely divorced from Chris- 
tian theology, such as the “ Rape of the 
Sabines’’ by Giovanni da Bologna. A 
workshop replica of the famous marble 
group in the Loggia di Lanzi at 
Florence, it is in the technical problems 
it masters and its skillful balance and 
knowledge of anatomy, “art for the 
artist.”’ 

Another work by another pupil of 
Michelangelo is the “River God” by 
Tribolo, one of the models intended to 
be placed, together with a companion 
piece, at the foot of one of the Medici 
tombs. | 

We have now to make the jump from 
the sculpture of the Renaissance over 
the unproductive Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth centuries, to France of the 
Nineteenth Century, the next period of 
importance. While this period is not 
very well represented in the collection 
of the Institute, two or three pieces 
deserve special mention. 

Chief of these is ‘The Thinker” by 
Auguste Rodin, one the world’s great 
trinity of sculptors. While this work is 
so well known as to need no description 
here, it is interesting to note that it is 
one of the earliest examples of this 
subject and that it was executed under 
the personal direction of Rodin. It 
came to Detroit from an important 
collection in Switzerland. This power- 
ful embodiment of the brooding thought 
of primitive man now stands before the 
facade of the Institute where it daily 
attracts the attention of hundreds of 
passers-by. 

Another important Frenchman of 
whose work the Institute has several 
examples, is Antoine Louis Barye, 
whose mastery in the realm of animal 
sculpture remains unchallenged. He 
was particularly attracted to the 
great beasts of the jungle, and his 


genius seemed best suited to depicting 
their movements and characteristics. 
The two dachshunds and camel owned 
by the Institute, while not the most 
important of his works, show many of 
the qualities for which Barye is pre- 
eminent. 

The other Frenchman represented is 
Jean Boucher, whose “Fra Angelico”’ 
is a fine bit of character portrayal, done 
in a strong and convincing manner. 

The Institute is so fortunate as to 
possess three fine examples of the work 
of Belgium’s great master, Constantin 
Meunier, “ The Hammerman,” “Shrimp 
Fisher on Horseback,” and “The Old 
Mine Horse.’’ Meunier has done for 
the laboring man in art what Haupt- 
mann in his “Weavers” and Zola in 
“Germinal” did in the drama and 
novel: made him the object of our 
sympathy and compassion. Beginning 
as a painter of religious subjects, at the 
age of fifty he turned from the heroes 
and martyrs of faith to those humbler 
and to him more appealing victims of 
economic pressure and distress and 
began studying the conditions of the 
workers in the teeming industrial city 
of Liege and in the mining district of 
the “Black Country.” It is interesting 
that his first work in sculpture, giving 
as it did a new dignity to the laborer, 
synchronized with the rise of the 
Labor Party in Belgium and elsewhere. 
“The Hammerman’”’ expresses the very 
spirit of labor—a force and forbearance, 
a savage heroism and crude melan- 
choly. While in this as in all of 
Meunier’s work there is a measure of 
weariness and pathos, it is not in 
essence an appeal or protest, but 
rather a courageous acceptance of 
existing conditions. His art is in a 
sense a deification of work. 

Isidore Konti, an Austrian who has 
chosen America for his home, is repre- 
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sented by his “Genius of Immortality,” 
the gift of Mr. George G. Booth. Mr. 
Konti has had much success in America 
and has been a member of the National 
Academy since 1905. 

Mario Korbel, son of a Bohemian 
clergyman, came to America after 
studying with various masters in 
Munich, Berlin, and Paris. Brilliant 
in execution and refreshing vitality, his 
work shows a keen penetration beneath 
the surface. He is evidently heeding 
Plato’s injunction that “the sculptor 
should give expression to the activity 
of the soul’ instead of being satisfied 
with the faithful presentation of the 
characteristic features. His art creed 
is the encouragement of everything 
that is esthetic and beautiful. He 
believes that much of the modern art 
furor is but the response of minds tor- 
tured with all the polygenetic influences 
of civilization, driven to a sort of 
hysteria of expression by their own 
nervous reaction. In his ‘ Andante,”’ 
loaned to the Institute by Mr. Ralph 
H. Booth, there is a rhythmic and 
harmonious management of line and an 
anatomical perfection of form that is 
based on an astonishingly accurate 
knowledge of anatomy. 

When we consider that American 
sculpture covers a period of not much 
more than fourscore years, and that it 
has had to combat the Puritan tradi- 
tion of hatred of the body, and preju- 
dice toward the arts as the invention 
of the devil, it is surprising that it has 
made the rapid strides and achieved 
the purely American expression it has. 
Probably the greatest single factor in 
this attainment was the influence of 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens. The real, 
creating sculptors have in all times, in- 
tentionally or not, recorded the ideals 
of theirday. Saint-Gaudens has taken 
the themes of current life, the portraits 
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“HoMER ScuirF SAINT-GAUDENS.” 
By A. Saint-Gaudens. 
and memorials as they have come to 
him and has made of them works of 
enduring value. Previous to his day, 
the neo-classic or pseudo-classic held 
sway in this country: Power’s “Greek 
Slave,” Story’s “Cleopatra,” and Pal- 
mer’s “White Captive,’’ echoes of 
Flaxman, Thorwaldsen and Canova. 
But in this new American we find no 
trace of the conventional features of 
the classic type, but a grandeur, rug- 
gedness and power that are truly Amer- 
ican. America’s greatest sculptor 
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““DANCER AND GAZELLES.”” By Paul Manship. 


seems to have the spirit of America’s 

greatest poet where he says: 

“The measured faiths of other lands, 
the grandeurs of the past 

Are not for thee, but grandeurs of 
thine own.”’ 

and 

“Things made in the spirit of other 
lands are so much poison for these 
States.” 


It is difficult to overestimate his influ- 
ence in this respect upon the sculptors 
succeeding him. They have taken the 
hint from him that American subjects 
are worthy the best efforts of American 
sculptors. His work is disengaged 
from theories and vigorously expres- 
sive of life—the life of the American 
ideal as he conceives it—direct and 
energetic, healthful and full of promise. 
Though he will, perhaps, be longest 
remembered for his monumental works, 
such as his Shaw Memorial, his Sher- 
man, Farragut and Lincoln, he has also 
endeared himself to us by his portrait 
bas-reliefs, in which we find his familiar 
merits of truth and power and style, 


combined with an irresistibly beguiling 
charm. The bas-relief of Homer Schiff 
Saint Gaudens, presented to the Insti- 
tute by Mrs. Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
is characterized by the freedom of 
handling which is always shown in the 
work of this sculptor. The love of his 
art and the knowledge of his medium 
are apparent in every line. “Amor 
Caritas,” the other example of his 
work at the Institute, is an adaptation 
of one of the ideal figures of the Morgan 
tomb at Hartford. It went through 
a number of changes until it reached its 
present form of a figure of an angel up- 
holding a tablet with the inscription 
“Amor Caritas.” 

Typically American and filled with 
the spirit of the West is the work of 
Solon Borglum, whose six bronzes, 
“Blizzard,” “Bucking  Broncho,”’ 
“Horse Tamed,” “Intelligent Bron- 
cho,” “Lassoing Wild Horses,” and 
“Snowdrift,” presented to the Insti- 
tute by Mr. Ralph H. Booth, unite 
the untamed freedom of the frontier 
with the tenderness of the true artist. 
They are a new and enthusiastic mani- 
festation of the myriad-sided life of 
this vast country. 

Much in the same spirit is the work 
of James Earle Fraser, a pupil of 
Saint-Gaudens, whose “End of the 
Trail” is the gift of Mr. George G. 
Booth. Born in the Dakotas, he came 
to know and to have deep sympathy 
for the lonely race who were slowly 
being driven from their homes, and his 
portrayal of Indian life is sincere and 
full of feeling. The figures of the 
exhausted pony and its rider are full of 
despair and express the suffering, the 
heartaches and the hopelessness of 
that proud race fast disappearing from 
our midst. 

In contrast to this typically Amer- 
ican style, is the work of the brilliant 
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young sculptor, Paul Manship, of 
whose sculpture the Institute has six 
examples: “Centaur and Dryad,”’ pur- 
chased by popular subscription; “ Dan- 
cer and Gazelles,’ “Little Brother,” 
“Playfulness,” “The Lute Player,” 
presented by Mr. George G. Booth; 
and “The Flight of Night,” the gift 
of Dr. and Mrs. Walter R. Parker. 
Manship is an eclectic and has relied 
largely upon the traditions of the past, 
devoting himself for the most part to 
classic and idealistic themes. His crea- 
tions are full of beautiful lines and 
subtle curves and exhibit a masterful 
treatment of planes and surfaces. Most 
of his work belongs to the realm of 
decorative sculpture, though he has 
latterly done some very fine work in 
portraiture. 

Of true sculptural quality is the 
group of bronzes by Gutzon Borglum, 
“Nero,” “Ruskin,” ‘The Wonder of 
Motherhood,” and “The Wooing of the 
Centaur.” Beginning as a_ painter, 
Mr. Borglum has turned to sculpture 
as the medium best suited to his genius. 
The figure of Ruskin, though small, 
is large in effect. The mien is one 
of majestic repose, and the flow of 
lines and the breadth of simple surface 
are beyond praise. 

Frederick C. Roth’s group of polar 
bears shows an admirable portrayal of 
these animals as only one who is a 
close student of their forms and habits 
could portray them. Mr. Roth shows 
much originality and technical skill in 
his work and is among the most gifted 
animal sculptors of the day. 

. In looking over the names of con- 
temporary American sculptors, one is 
impressed with the large number of 
names of women. With her natural 
feeling for form, it is in this field of 
art that woman seems to be achieving 
greatest distinction. From the time 
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‘“‘CENTAUR AND Dryap.” By Paul Manship 


of Patience Wright, America’s first 
sculptor, to the present day, the women 
sculptors of America have taken great 
strides in the achievement of work of 
real worth and merit. 

Mrs. Vonnoh has contributed a novel 
note to American sculpture by herskillful 
andoriginalfigurines. ‘“‘Motherhood,”’a 
recent gift to the Institute has a definite 
human appeal, with a delicacy and ten- 
derness of treatment that makes the work 
extremely attractive. She is also repre- 
sented by her ‘‘ Allegresse.”’ 

Anna Vaughn Hyatt, perhaps best 
known for her equestrian statue of 
Jeanne D’Arc, the commission for 
which she won in competition with 
hundreds of sculptors from different 
parts of the world, has recently de- 
voted her time almost exclusively to 
animal sculpture, and it is by this 
phase of her work that she is repre- 
sented at the Institute. “a 
“Fighting Goats,’’ and “Napoli,” il- 
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lustrate her ability in this field. Not 
alone do they show anatomical per- 
fection but express action and dynamic 
force as well. 

“An art interpreting another art” 
is the work of Malvina Hoffman, who 
is represented by her “Pavlowa”’ and 
“Russian Dancers.’’ No subject de- 
mands so much of an artist or brings 
so many problems to solve, as those 
drawn from the dance. Miss Hoffman 
has achieved the lovely flower-like line 
that is the product of artistic selection 
and perfect coordination. It is really 
a new form of art that her sculptures 
of dancers offer us: intensely modern 
in its feeling for rhythmic motion, but 
scrupulous in workmanship and schol- 
arly in statement, as little modern 
work is. 

In “Ragtime” by Abastenia St. 
Leger Eberle, we have a typically 
American subject treated in a typically 
American way. Living for several 
years in the Lower East Side of New 
York, she took as her models the 
children of the street and the women 
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of the neighborhood. She is one of 
the present-day artists who believes 
that life is the positive thing in the 
universe and that it cannot be made 
manifest by a series of negations. 

Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, whose 
war portraits and Titanic War Mem- 
orial won instant recognition, is repre- 
sented by her “Italian Head,” a work 
done in her characteristic forceful and 
realistic style. 

The Institute’s collection includes 
several examples of the purely modern, 
post-impressionistic tendency in art. 
Among these are Hunt Diedrich’s 
“Cats” and “Playing Boys; Jacob 
Epstein’s “ Female Head;” “The Dan- 
cer’’ by George Kolbe; and ‘“ Mother 
and Child” by Richard Scheibe. It is 
hard to prophesy whither this modern 
tendency will lead and it must be left 
to the judgment of future generations 
to give it its true place in the great 
movements that have risen and died 
away since man first began to express 
himself by means of crayon, brush and 
chisel. 





ee 


Proposed New Home of the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
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DETROIT ARTISTS, PAST AND PRESENT 


By R. J. McLAucHLIN 
Of The Detroit News Staff 


take to compose a dissertation on 

the artists of Detroit, past and 
present, because, from the very fact 
of a writer’s own preoccupations, he 
is virtually bound to over-stress some 
and under-stress others, perhaps to 
ignore some excellent painters alto- 
gether. The Detroit group has never 
been so very numerous but it has from 
time to time, included, and does at 
present, some remarkable men whose 
fame is by no means local. It is easy 
enough to hit these high points. In- 
deed, the only information about them 
which could be furnished some readers 
of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is, con- 
ceivably, that they are Detroiters. In 


Ti is exceedingly difficult to under- 


the case of the less important, splendid 
craftsmen all and making important 
contributions to the aesthetic life not 
only of this city but of America, the 
task is not so simple and is much more 


delicate. This writer asks forgiveness 
from those who may feel that he has 
slighted them. Particularly does he 
entreat this of their conscientious ad- 
mirers, of whom he is one. 

It is probably safe to say that the 
first Detroiter to make a great impres- 
sion on the artistic world of this 
country was Robert Hopkin. He was 
not originally a Detroiter, having lived 
in Chicago before the great fire, and 
after that event, coming to this city 
to make his home. Hopkin worked at 
many of the artistic crafts, one of them 
being a matter which has now passed 
altogether away from the life of the 
nation—the painting of pictures for 
- the decoration of Pullman cars. He 
was a most excellent painter at what- 
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ever task engaged his hand but it is, 
of course, for his marines that he is 
chiefly, if not exclusively, celebrated. 
Here he was undoubtedly one of the 
most successful of American artists. 
His “‘sea-scapes’’ possess an immense, 
elemental quality, with extraordinary 
depth and a great feeling for the in- 
herent solemnity of vast, wind-wracked 
waters. The queer sensation so often 
experienced by landsmen and popu- 
larly referred to as “the mystery of 
the sea’’ is at its most mysterious in 
Hopkin. A great many of his ex- 
amples are owned in Detroit, some by 
galleries and collectors and not a few 
by private and inexpert persons who, 
frequently, possess no other artistic 
example save the Hopkin. This artist 
was the great man of young Detroit’s 
artistic life and the importance of his 
sojourn and labor in the city can not 
be estimated. 

Other artists of about the period 
of Hopkin were James M. Stanley, 
William B. Conely, C. Harry Eaton 
and L. T. Ives, father of Percy Ives, 
who is one of the foremost craftsmen 
of the present day. Stanley was one 
of Detroit’s pioneers in pictured art. 
He was an excellent portraitist but 
had probably the most of his success 
with landscapes into which was intro- 
duced considerable figure, frequently 
American Indians. Strictly speaking, 
he was not a landscape painter; that is 
to say, his canvases which dealt with 
the out-of-doors had more the quality 
of actual, faithful recording of topo- 
graphical features than the feeling 
which we are accustomed to associate 
with landscape. Many of his pictures 
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are extremely striking and done with 
a nice sense of color value. There is 
no doubt over his standing as a first- 
rate painter. 

Conely’s forte seems to have been 
for still-life, although he did much 
work with the other subjects, as well. 
He was the founder of the city’s first art 
school which was located on Grand 
River Avenue and which was the occa- 
sion of a great storm from the pulpits 
on one occasion, several reverend gen- 
tlemen feeling that posing in the nude 
was immoral and destructive of the 
public weal. Common sense even- 
tually prevailed, however. 

Eaton had his greatest success with 
landscapes and there are numerous 
examples of his work in the city. Ives 
was originally a businessman. He had 
a flair for painting which he carefully 
cultivated and it was not long before 
this disclosed a genius for portraiture. 


In a short time he was doing virtually 
all the portraits in the city. 

Ives’ son, Percy, showed talent early 
in his life which persuaded his father 
to provide him with an artistic educa- 


tion. The young man was sent to 
Paris to study and, while there, the 
elder Ives became ill and his son was 
obliged to return to Detroit. The 
father soon died and the son, who by 
now was an excellent artist in his owi 
right, inherited what might be termed 
the “portrait business” of his father. 
What line of artistic endeavor Percy 
Ives would have followed had this not 
occurred it is impossible to determine 
for he found a flourishing business on 
his hands and was obliged to devote 
himself to it. The results have been 
far from unsatisfactory, however, for 
Mr. Ives has for many years been the 
leading portraitist of the city. He has 
recently been doing what is generally 


conceded to be the best work of his 
career. 

It is appropriate in this connection 
to mention the foundation of the 
Detroit Museum of Art School, the 
result of the vision of James E. Scripps. 
Mr. Scripps desired that there should 
be an art colony in the city, where con- 
ditions would be sufficiently stimu- 
lating and instruction of enough value 
to develop a quantity of actual creative 
talent. Many of the artists who are 
today the principal upholders of the 
torch in Detroit’s aesthetic world are 
former students at this school. It has 
been out of existence for several years 
but its effect on the artistic conscious- 
ness of the city has been very marked. 
One of Mr. Scripps’ many benefactions 
on connection with this school was the 
establishment of a European scholar- 
ship which was secured through com- 
petition. Charles Waltensperger, one 
of the foremost Detroit artists of the 
present day, was the winner in an 
exceedingly close race with several 
others, all of whom have now shed 
much glory on the artistic name of the 
city. 

Now the task presents itself of a dis- 
cussion of the living and it is done very 
reluctantly and for the reasons out- 
lined before. Once more it is easy to 
mention the greatest but extremely 
difficult to select the names of the less 
great yet great enough. 

Gari Melchers probably belongs at 
the head of the list of living artists of 
Detroit. He isa native of the city and 
secured his general education here, 
prior to his studies in Dusseldorf and 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 
His paintings are so very well known 
that it is unnecessary to be specific 
about them and these include murals, 
portraits and studies of all descriptions, 
including the noble decorations, Peace 
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and War, in the Congressional Library. 
He has received numerous gold medals 
and decorations, among them Officer 
of the Legion of Honor, both at home 
and abroad. The University of Mich- 
igan conferred the honorary LL.D. 
upon him in 1913. His home is now 
in New York City. 

Julius Rolshoven is another, a con- 
temporary of Melchers, who is a native 
of the city and has carried its fame a 
great distance. He has painted much 
in Italy and, more recently, has been 
a leading member of the Taos group in 
Santa Fe, N. M. In these widely 
different fields Mr. Rolshoven has been 
about equally successful. He has also 
commanded much praise for his por- 
traiture. 

Myron Barlow, a native of the city, 
has recently been living in Etaples, 
France, making his home only an 
occasional visit. He has developed a 
highly distinctive style, handling sub- 
jects softly yet with a remarkable vigor. 
His most recent Detroit commission 
was for four mural decorations for the 
interior of the New Temple Beth E1, 
depicting four epochs of Jewish his- 
tory, from the ancient patriarch of 
Palestine to the immigrant on the 
shores of America. These are among 
the most important productions of his 
career. 

There are several others who have 
left the city to pursue their careers 
elsewhere and some of these are Ed- 
ward Kiefer, Albert Worcester and 
J. H. Gardner Soper. 

There has, however, been no such 
general exodus as to denude Detroit of 
all its first-class painters, for there is in 
residence here a considerable group who 
yearly adorn the walls of the Michigan 
Artists’ Exhibition with examples of 
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such thorough excellence as to culti- 
vate a very high measure of pride in the 
hearts of their fellow citizens. Many 
of these artists enjoy national renown 
and are frequently represented in col- 
lections and exhibitions in all quarters 
of the country. Some of them have 
had their entire education in this 
country but probably the majority have 
enjoyed some time under a European 
master. 

It is impossible to do much more 
than mention the names of these 
artists for a consideration of their 
various merits and successes would 
demand far more space than can be 
devoted to this article. There is a 
great temptation to enlarge on the 
name of each and describe his career in 
full detail but that cannot be. The 
reader will find many of the names 
very familiar. 

We have, then, at present living and 
working in the city such artists as 
Roman Kryzanowsky, Judson Smith, 
Roy Gamble, Frank P. Paulus, Paul 
Honore, Arthur Marschner, John P. 
Wicker, Ernest Harrison Barnes, Wil- 
liam Greeson, E. O. Drogseth, Irving 
R. Bacon, Robert A. Herzberg, Arthur 
L. Yaeger, George W. Styles, Douglas 
Arthur Teed, Richard W. Fatigant, 
John Zuerkoff, Joseph W. Gies, John 
Morse and Vincent Chalmers: Percy 
Ives and Charles Waltensperger, both 
mentioned above, are also members of 
this group. 

There are also several women who 
have done most excellent work and 
should be mentioned in any list which 
seeks to include the artists of Detroit. 
They are Rose Netzorg Kerr, Marie 
Perrault, Mildred E. Williams and the 
McEwen sisters, Katherine and Alex- 
andrine. 








DETROIT’S MUSIC 


By Cyri, ARTHUR PLAYER 
Music Critic, The Detroit News 


ETROIT measures its musical 
D progress soberly but unashamed. 
The community has made splen- 
did strides, and most of them within the 
past decade—culturally speaking. Yet 
its frank friends will admit that it is 
almost as remarkable for what it has 
failed to be as for what it is. 

Detroit, in a very definite manner, 
is cosmopolitan, in a prosperous, per- 
manent way. Its population is drawn 
from every quarter of the globe and 
every division of people represented 
here has a prosperous representation 
which slowly turns its face irrevocably 
toward naturalization. It would seem 
that from all these races, with their 
traditions of music almost from the 
cradle would become here a great out- 
pouring of varied art, from which 
might be born the permanent Amer- 
ican genius of song. Yet it is not so. 
The Roumanians turn out in great 
strength to hear Georges Enesco. The 
Russians buy out the house for Chali- 
apin. Austrians were first-comers at 
the Kreisler concert; and so it goes. 
But always there is at every concert 
a worshipful company of despised 
native Americans who are catholic 
enough to relish all artists, irrespective 
of birth, even Americans themselves. 

This all-concert audience in Detroit 
approximates a nucleus of 2,000; that 
is a fair average compared with other 
cities. Pro rata for the population it 
betters New York City’s nucleus. Be- 
yond these permanent and consistent 
supporters of first-class music, there 
is an indeterminate floating audience 
which attends for this or that vagary. 


Now and again one attaches himself 
to the nucleus, and so it grows. 

n happens that, in spite of all this, 
Detroit is a very good city for music. 
For example the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra is now opening its tenth 
season. Under the leadership of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch this orchestra has come 
to rank among the first four or five 
organizations in the country. Inas- 
much as the story of the orchestra is 
the focusing point of Detroit’s musical 
history, it may be summarised here. 

Until the Spring of 1914 Detroit 
depended for its orchestral entertain- 
ment on visiting symphonic organiza- 
tions, the Philadelphia Orchestra com- 
ing to Detroit just as the Detroit 
Orchestra has gone in recent years to 
Buffalo, Kansas City and other centers 
not yet possessing a permanent organ- 
ization. 

For some time the ambition to own 
and operate a symphony orchestra had 
agitated local music-lovers, and at the 
psychological moment there arrived in 
the United States from European cap- 
itals Weston Gales, a young conductor 
with some experience and considerable 
ambition and abundant energy. Read- 
ing in eastern newspapers the story of 
Detroit’s enthusiasm over a visit of 
the Philadelphia orchestra, Gales hied 
himself straightway to Detroit, gath- 
ered around him the leaders of musical 
support and, within a month, was pre- 
pared to offer a program with an 
orchestra of 60 men. 

The venture was warmly received 
and the Detroit Symphony Society was 
organized. During the fourth season 
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of its existence the orchestra came 
on troubled seas. Lack of public sup- 
port commensurate with the expense, 
difficulties within the orchestra itself, 
and other contributing events decided 
Mr. Gales to abandon his task in mid- 
season, and for the rest of the season 
the orchestra imported guest conduc- 
tors, while it took stock of the situa- 
tion. Among these guest conductors 
was Ossip Gabrilowitsch. So wide and 
instantaneous was his success that the 
Society obtained his services for the 
ensuing season (1918-9) and were re- 
warded by a quickening of interest 
throughout the community. 

Before the end of that season the 
directors approached Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch with reference to a two-year 
contract. The eminent pianist-con- 


ductor consented on his own terms, 
one of which was a hall which should 
be primarily at the disposal of the 


orchestra. Moreover he demanded 
that it be ready for the season opening 
that fall. The directors believed the 
task of raising both the money and 
the building alike impossible. Gabril- 
owitsch held to his point. Large sub- 
scriptions started the ball rolling until 
a half million was available and as 
much more in sight, the donors forming 
themselves into a separate corporation 
to build and operate Orchestra Hall. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch himself subscribed 
$5,000 and became a director. 

Another of the conductor’s demands 
was for an increased orchestra. This, 
and his other requests, were fulfilled, 
and on Oct. 23, 1919, the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra of 90 men played 
for the first time in its own Orchestra 
Hall as the beginning of its sixth season 
of the orchestra. 

Last season and this, its season in- 
cludes fourteen pairs of subscription 
concerts, a series of five young people’s 
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concerts, concerts in the schools, public 
and parochial, and Sunday popular 
concerts. Then it travels to other 
music centers for concerts. Last sea- 
son such concerts abroad totaled 18. 

The orchestra represents an annual 
investment of $325,000, of which not 
less than $200,000 goes to salaries. 
For the past several years William 
H. Murphy, a generous benefactor of 
the orchestra, has been president. The 
annual deficit of more than $100,000 
has been met cheerfully by the guar- 
antors who, as in the project of Orches- 
tra Hall, have exhibited a constant and 
effective loyalty and generosity. 

Separate from the public spirit which 
gives Detroit its gchestra, but con- 
sequent on it, is the inclusion in the 
city of many notable musicians drawn 
to the personnel of the orchestra, for 
whom Detroit becomes home and who 
in turn enlarge the professional life of 
the city and enrich its teaching ranks. 
Many of the artists who are members 
of the orchestra are on the faculty of 
one or other of the major conserva- 
tories. Four of them formed several 
years ago a string quartet which, with 
slight change in personnel, has de- 
lighted audiences each season with 
chamber music. 

There is another orchestra in De- 
troit of lesser fame but of decided value 
to the community. This is the De- 
troit Philharmonic composed of both 
professionals and high-grade amateurs, 
all of whom pool their efforts for the 
good of the cause. This organization, 
numbering almost 100 players, was a 
pre-war institution under the con- 
ductorship of William O. Fitz Gerald. 
It succumbed to the war but last season 
went into full rehearsal and was heard 
effectively in a limited number of 
appearances. It aims to be the high 
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school to the Symphony Orchestra’s 
university. 

Detroit has not lacked individual 
enterprise in promoting the musical 
entertainment of its citizens. Newton 
J. Corey was a pioneer in this field, 
and he was one of the warmest sup- 
porters of the young Symphony Or- 
chestra years ago. The present dean 
of the profession in Detroit is James 
E. Devoe who, through fair weather 
and foul, has stuck to the task and 
today is manager of the Philharmonic- 
Central Concert Company which 
always offers a very high-grade list of 
individual attractions and a series of 
subscription concerts. Paderewski and 
Kreisler were among last season’s offer- 
ings which filled to overflowing the 
largest available building in the city. 

Another more recent but highly 
capable organization is the Detroit 
Concert Direction, of which Mrs. Iso- 
bel J. Hurst is the manager. Mrs. 
Hurst had Chaliapin and the Russian 
Opera Company last season. 

There are other independents whose 
impresario business has not advanced 
to major proportions. Between them 
and the two organizations mentioned, 
Detroit gets opera of many varieties 
and, in passing, it may be noted that 
Fortune Gallo’s San Carlos Grand 
Opera Company finds Detroit one of 
its best cities. 

It is natural to stress the professional 
side of Detroit’s musical life. But few 
cities could offer a more attractive 
cultural society than may be found in 
the multitude of amateur circles and 


clubs which are to be found, not only 
in Detroit’s center but in every foreign 
quarter. The Orpheus Club is a male 
choir of very important standing, and 
last season Victor Kolar, the assistant 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, and a highly talented young 
man, revived under the direction of 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch the Detroit Sym- 
phony Choir of 200 voices. This was 
so successful that it is being further 
enlarged this season and will be heard 
in three important works. 

The foreign quarters extend the 
musical life of the community still 
further for each season sees the im- 
portation of artists of national repute 
who are heard in concerts which are 
local only in the geographical sense 
but to which music-loving Detroiters 
in general will flock. 

Yet another feature is to be found in 
the large industrial plants and busi- 
ness houses where bands, orchestras, 
choirs or quartets are organized with 
the encouragement of employers and 
give creditable performances during 
the season, in many cases for public 
approval. 

The chronicle may be concluded with 
the radio concerts which were estab- 
lished by the Detroit News and have 
become a nightly feature of the city’s 
home life. A very long list of pro- 
fessionals and able amateurs have 
been introduced to this wide public 
over the radio and the same mysterious 
device has carried broadcast, in a let- 
eral sense, series of lectures on music 
and its appreciation. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Carter Lifts the Lid of Tutankhamen Sarcophagus and Quits. 


Just as we go to press, the London and New York Times Syndicate report the lifting of the lid 
of the Tutankhamen Sarcophagus and the regrettable news that on account of differences with 
the Egyptian Department of Antiquities Howard Carter, head of the excavation work, had on 
February 16 closed Tutankhamen’s tomb and abandoned operations. 

The description of the mummy case that was revealed within the sarcophagus, after the removal 
of the shrouds that covered it, is very graphic, and worthy of preservation in ART AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGY: 

‘These shrouds had covered a perfect anthropoid mummy case of wood and gese gilt of colossal 
size, almost filling the sarcophagus, and resting on a low bier with gilt lion heads, superbly 
modeled, at the head. The hands were crossed upon the chest, the right holding the flail and the 
left a crook scepter, both of gold and faience. It was the glint of these we had seen through the 
shrouds. 

“‘On either side of the mummy case was the figure of a protective goddess, each with arms and 
wings out-stretched and crossed across the body, striking really pathetic note. 

“‘But it was the head that drew every face. It was one solid piece of gold with eyes of crystal 
and on the forehead an uraeus. 

‘The face is, indeed, a remarkably real portrait, and as one looked at it one forgot for the 
moment that the human-shaped figure before one was merely the mummy case, and one seemed 
to be in the presence of the body of some great person lying in state, so 1ifelike were the features 
and so perfect was the modelling. 

‘The mummy case is a perfectly magnificent sight, far excelling any other known, and the 
archaeologists present were enthusiastic at the revelation brought to them. 

“And so at last our long-desired wish was realized. There before us, a product of the splendid 
age to which he belonged, lay the mummy case of the king whose name has been on every one’s 
lips for the past year and the romantic circumstances of the discovery of whose tomb—indeed 
romance surrounds every phase of its investigation—will cause him to be remembered when 
other episodes have passed from public memory.”’ 


University of Michigan Expedition to Asta Minor 


A party of distinguished American, Canadian and English authorities will gather in Paris 
April 1 to start on a two-year expedition for the classification, photographing and preservation 
to posterity of the ancient documents, papyri and inscriptions of Asia Minor. The expedition 
is under the auspices of the University of Michigan and has been made possible by a gift of 
$100,000 from an anonymous friend of the school. 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, head of the classical department of the university, and former 
President of the Archaeological Institute of America, who will be in charge of the expedition, 
will sail from New York March 1 for London. In Paris he will be joined by some of the most 
prominent authorities on Roman, Greek, Egyptian and Asia Minor writings and history. The 
party will include Prof. E. R. Boak, Michigan; Prof. David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Prof. Thomas Callender, Queens University, Kingston, Ont.; Prof. H. G. Evelyn White, 
Leeds University, England; George R. Swain, technical expert in photography, Ann Arbor, and 
Enoch P. Peterson and Orlando W. Qualley, fellows of the University of Michigan. 

The trip across Europe, through Asia Minor and through Egypt will be made in automobiles 
driven by the professors themselves. 


American School at Athens Number of Art and Archaeology 


The next number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will be devoted chiefly to the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens with articles by Dr. Joannes Gennadius on “‘Some Famous Bindings 
in the Gennadius Library” with reproductions in color of several of the most important; by W. B. 
Dinsmoor on the ‘‘Architecture of the Gennadeion,”’ which is now in process of erection on a site 
adjacent to the School; and by H. N. Fowler on the American Work on the Erechtheum, 
rapidly approaching completion. An account will also be given of the activities of the School 
since the publication of our last School at Athens Number (October, 1922). 
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Old Chinese Porcelains and Sculptures Archaic Chinese Bronzes and Jade Rare Persian Faience 


FARLY CHINESE ART 
Parish-Watson & Coin. 


560 Fifth Avenue 


i ald 


OVIFORM vase with long 


neck and expanding 
lip, with powder blue back- 
ground, upon which is de- 
picted a carp in rouge-de-fer, 
: ; swimming through aquatic 
plants in green enamels. 


Kang hsi Period 1662-1721. 





‘ Height, 18" 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


La Téne, Monographie de la station publiée 
au nom de la commission des fouilles de La 
Téne. By Paul Vouga. 4to. 169 pp., L pls., 
and 2 plans. Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzig, 
1923. 

La Téne was an important stronghold dur- 
ing the second Epoch of the Iron Age and has 
given its name to that Epoch. ‘The station, 
discovered in 1358, is situated on the river 
Thielle at the point where it flows out of Lake 
Neuchatel. Explorations, systematic and 
otherwise, were carried on at various times; the 
last, covering the period from 1907 to 1918, was 
begun under the supervision of W. Wavre and 
completed by the present author. Among 
previous explorers there should be mentioned 
F. Schwab, E. Desor, V. Gross, F. Borel, and 
Emile Vouga. The rich and characteristic 
finds made by Schwab and Desor led Hilde- 
brand in 1874 to choose La Téne as the type 
station for his second Epoch of the Iron Age. 
These two early explorers had to fish for what 
they recovered. ‘The correction of the waters 
of the Jura, carried on from 1868 to 1881, 
resulted in the lowering of the water level in the 
lake by 2 m. (6.56 ft.); this brought the site 
above water level and facilitated the excava- 
tions undertaken by Emile Vouga who found 
the piles of two bridges across the river Thielle 
and the piles of many buildings. 

La Téne has been the subject of many 
memoirs and shorter papers. The present 
author has set himself the task of completing 
in the light of the recent excavations the work 
so well begun by Schwab, Desor, and his own 
father, Emile Vouga, to whom the volume is 
dedicated. An idea of its importance may be 
gathered from the author’s estimate that some 
2,600 objects from La Téne have found their 
way into various museums; the principal col- 
lections are at Neuchdtel, Bienne, Berne, 
Geneva, and Ziirich. They consist, for the 
most part, of weapons both offensive and 
defensive. Of swords alone Vouga can ac- 
count for 166, a figure which does not include 
those sold by dealers to private individuals. 

The presence of arms of all sorts, the strategic 
position of the place, the absence of evidence 
suggesting a place of manufacture, as well as 
the absence of feminine apparel and of objects 
pertaining to family life, have led Vouga to the 
conclusion that La Téne was a fortified 
emporium (entrepét) occupied by the military. 

The fifty photogravure plates display a 
series of. objects so carefully selected and 
artistically arranged as to form an ideal sub- 
stitute fora collection of originals. 

GkEoRGE GRANT MacCurpy. 
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Gloucester by Land and Sea. The Story of a 
New England Seacoast Town, by Charles 
Boardman Hawes. With drawings by Lester G. 
Hornby. Boston, Little Brown & Co. 1923. 


The history of the settlement of Massachu- 
setts along the coast of Cape Ann, goes back to 
the beginnings of our country and it is a 
thrilling theme, graphic and picturesque as told 
by Mr. Hawes. When those intrepid colonists 
went to the new world, having been given 
grants of land at Green Harbor, Plymouth, 
Gloucester, Annisquam and Marl ehead, the 
rocky shores were better suited to fishing than 
agriculture, so it became the important in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Hawes says the story of Gloucester is 
worth telling and that she has kept the ad- 
venturous spirit of early New England, and it 
is an exciting story of the government of the 
colonists, their vicissitudes, their ships and the 
owners that landed or failed to land, in storm 
and gale. 

It was in 1623 that Lord Sheffield assigned to 
Robert Cushman and John Winslow of Ply- 
mouth and their associates a tract of land 
called Cape Anne, with certain privileges, in- 
cluding those of hunting, trading and fishing. 
From that time came the ship-builders and 
larger activities and the community developed 
its schools and churches. There were taverns 
that did a thriving business and riotous hos- 
pitality and churches that almost seemed at 
times a bit riotous (the first Universalist 
Church in America was established in Glou- 
cester in 1779). Then came the progress of 
transportation, which achieved the wonder of 
the four-horse coach. 

Some interesting old manuscript that came 
into his hands, the author says proves that the 
old time sons of Gloucester were men of in- 
finite resource and sagacity. From wild lands 
and the sea, by industry, shrewdness and 
enterprise, they built towns, reared families 
and made a good deal of money. 

The lovely drawings by Lester G. Hornby 
are an added charm of the book. Gloucester 
lends itself to illustration and has been the 
resort of artists for many years, because of its 
picturesque docks, ships in the harbors, old 
streets and houses. These Mr. Hornby has 
portrayed with great appreciation and artistic 
skill. 

The Lobstermen’s houses, the Guinea docks, 
the wharfs at Rockport, Rocky Neck, Annis- 
quam and Pigeon Hill, are delicately and 
charmingly drawn. One plate in color of 
Rockport, gives a very true color of sky, sea 
and old houses as one finds it along that coast. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 
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